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Lands, asked that said committee be discharged 
from the further consideration of the memorial of 
citizens of Missouri, praying ‘the removal of the 
jand office from Palmyra, in that State; which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, submitted adverse reports upon 
the petitions of Reuben Mills, Abigail Reeves, and 
Deliverance Slassin; which reports were ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. PENNYBACKER, from the Committee of 
Claims, reported a bill authorizing the payment of 
asum of money to Robert Purkis; which was read, 
and passed to the second reading. The report was 
ordered to be printed. 


Mr. DICKINSON submitted the following reso- 
lution, which was agreed to: 

Resolved, ‘That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to the Senate any in- 
formation in the possession of the Government 
showing that complaints have been made by any 
of our vessels of having been searched by British 
cruisers since the Washington Treaty of 1842; and 
if so, the names of the vessels, together with the 
dates and places of such acts; and, also, copies of 
any correspondence that may have passed between 
the two Governments on the subject. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill 
to change the distribution of the duties among the 
several naval bureaus. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD called for the reading of the 
letter of the Secretary of the Navy, accompany- 
ing the report of the committee; which was as fol- 


lows: 
“Navy Department, March 24, 1846. 

“Sir: The sudden death of the chief of the Burean 
of Ordnance and Hydrography makes it necessary to ask 
the prompt action of Congress to authorize a different and 
more systematic distribution of the duties of the several 
bureaus. 

“The Bureau of Navy Yards and Docks should also have 
under its charge hydrography. Then all the shore stations 
would be under one bead. 

“Ordnance being a part of equipment, the Bureau of Ord- 
nance may appropriately be charged with the duties of equip- 
ment. Then the entire equipment of vessels afloat would 
devolve upon the same bureau. 

“This would simplify the business of the office; and it 
would be a great advantage to the public service if the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, by a resolution similar to the fifth see- 
tion of the act approved the 3lst of August, 1842, could be 
invested with authority to make the requisite changes. 

“Tf Congress will repese such discretion, the peculiar 
qualifications of the officers at the head of the respective 
bureaus could be called into action. 

“These changes involve no new expenditure. 

“Tam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“G, BANCROFT. 

“Hon. Joun Farrrietp, 

“Chairman Com. on Naval Affairs, U. S. Senate.” 


By this it will be perceived, said Mr. F., that the | 
alarm which has been excited by this bill is alto- 
gether groundless. It neither proposes to multiply, 
nor diminish, the number of naval bureaus, nee 
it propose to change the character of the chiefs from 
naval officers to civilians, or the reverse. It simply 
proposes to transfer the charge of one class of duties 
from one burean to another—separating what is un- 
like and dissimilar, and bringing together the duties 
that were homogeneous. ‘To a proposition so sim- 
ple, and so obviously proper, he had not anticipated 
the slightest objection, and he could not but believe 
that, on further reflection, the Senator from Dela- | 
ware would withdraw his objections, and let the bill 
pass. Nothing can be further from the truth than 
supposing that it has an unfriendly aspect towards 
the chief of the Bureau of Construction, Equipment, | 
and Repair. It is thought that this distinguished 
officer is to be made to give place to a civilian, or | 
is to be transferred to a bureau where the duties | 
will be much more onerous than in his present | 
bureau, while the compensation will remain the 
same. Now, exactly the reverse of all this is the | 


fact, even supposing it to be the intention of the || 


President, or ecretary, to transfer Commodore | 
Morris to the Bureau of Panipment and Ordnance, 
which he was confident would not be done without 


us consent. And he would add that, in his opinion, 
knowing the views of the Secretary as he did, the 
dispensing with the services of that distinguished | 
officer altogether had never been thought of for an | 
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instant. Nomanappreciates histalents,experience, 
' skill, and faithfulness, more than the Secretary, or 
would be less willing to see those qualities lost to 
the service of the country. And, as he had said 
before, he had no idea that the commodore would 
be changed to any other bureau without his con- 
sent. But should he be transferred to the Bureau 
of Equipment and Ordnance, is it true that his du- 
ties would be increased, and that without any addi- 
tional compensation? Far from it. The faet is 


that the duties attached to the bureau at the head of 


which Commodore Morris now is, are much more 
onerous than those of any other bureau. The 
transfer, then, instead of increasing, would abso- 
lutely diminish his duties. It is true it was said 
yesterday by the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. 
Ciarton,] that the duties of construction and re- 
pair were not performed by him, but by a naval 
constructor attached to that bureau. Hecould hard- 
ly believe the Senator from Delaware to be correct 
in this. Commodore Morris ts not the man to al- 
low his own duties to be performed by others. But 
if it were so, it would seem to present a strong ar- 
gument in favor of the passage of this bill. What 
propriety could there be, he would ask, in permit- 

| ting the charge of construction and repair to remain 
| attached to a bureau, while the chief of that bureau 
had nothing to do with construction and repair? It 
shows that an unnatural classification will not be 
adhered to in practice, however it may stand upon 
the statute-book. 
ware was mistaken in regard to the comparative 
duties of the two bureaus named, he was no less 
so in regard to the compensation. ' 
the Chief of the Bureau of Construction and Re- 
airs is $3,000; while the salary attached to the 
eee to which he would promote Commodore 
Morris is $3,500. Instead, therefore, of transfer- 
ring him to a bureau where the duties would be 
more onerous, and the compensation less, he would 


be promoted to a higher bureau, where the duties 
| would be less and the compensation more. 


He 
trusted, then, that the imputation of having an un- 
friendly aspect towards Commodore Morris would 
no longer rest upon this bill. Certainly it should 
not. Butagain: it is thought that this is part of a 
plan of the Secretary to re-organize these bureaus, 
and place civilians at the head of them, instead of 
naval officers. This supposition, he was persua- 
ded, is also unfounded. Me was well informed of 
the views of the Secretary upon this point, and he 
knew that the Secretary was in favor of leaving this 
matter precisely where the law had left it. There 
were five bureaus—for three of them the President 
is required to select naval officers; for the other two, 
he may take civilians. This division, thus estab- 


lished by law, the Secretary has no wish to disturb. | 


Again: it has been alleged by the Senator from 
Delaware, that there is no propriety in the change 
proposed; that the classification was all very well 
as itis. Now he would inquire what propriety 
there was in connecting equipment with construc- 
tion and repair? The law contemplates that the 
| chief shall be a skilful naval constructor; but what 
| would a carpenter know about the kind and qnality 
of the canvass of a ship, the size or cut of her sails, 
or the size, quantity, and quality of the cordage ? 
The truth is, the duties are entirely dissimilar. A 
| naval constructor may be very skilful, and a faith- 
ful and valuable officer as Me! $ and know nothing 
of the equipment of a vessel. So while Commo- 
| dore Morris and other naval captains may know 
| but little about planning and constructing a ship, 
they know all about equipping her and getting her 
| ready for sea after she is launched, So of hydrog- 
raphy and ordnance, There was no natural con- 
| nexion between them. He would beg any Sena- 
| tor to show, if he could, what connexion or affinity 
| there was between planning, executing, and pre- 
serving charts, and the manufacture, purchase, and 
| inspection of cannon? On the contrary, ordnance 
| naturally belongs to equipment. -It is as much a part 
| of the equipment of a ship-of-war, as the sails or 
| rigging. The duties of both are peculiarly adapt- 
| ed to the qualifications of our experienced naval 
| officers; and for one, he was disposed to have them 
| continued in the charge of a navel officer. Of the 


But if the Senator from Dela- . 


The salary of 
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present distribution of these offices he thought the 
naval officers had no reason to complain—by law 
they have three-fifths, while in fact they have four- 
fifths. Now, there is a strone feeling in the coun- 
try in faver of having them all filled by civilians ; 
and he thought, if the officers of the navy acted 
v isely, they would not disturb the present arrange- 
ment, for in endeavoring to get ail, they may lose 
what they have. On the whole, he hoped that op- 
position to the bill would be withdrawn, and that 
it would be permitted to pass. For. if it was to 
pass at all, it was desirable that it should pass early, 
inasmuch as the selection of an officer to fill the 
place now vacant, might i 
controlled by the arrangement of cutie N proposed 
in the bill. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON explained that one reason 
for the establishment of these 


be, In a ereat measure, 


bureaus was, that 
the old post-captains might be employed on shore 
in a sphere in which their services might be made 

He was in the Senate 
at the time when the bills were passed. In 
Opinion, the business of the Navy Department 
ought to he in the hands of naval officers. They 
were best fitted by experience for the duties; they 
were less open to extraneous influence from abroad 
in relation to contracts: t} 


benefi ‘ial to the country. 


his 


ie wants of the seamen 
1 


were better understood, and would be more readily 
supplied by them: and their employment would 
be a saving from the treasury 
brick had lately been removed v-) 
and acivilian had been substituted for bim in the 
bureau which he h: And it 
was possible that the system which had been com- 
menced in his case was intended to be carried out 
in reference to the other bure Perhaps it was 
dis ora to substitute civilians, or mere politicians, 
snowing nothine of the duties, but claiming re- 
wards for their party services. He reeretted that 
the state of his health would not allow him to 
speak at length on the subject; but he could not 
avoid rising to express his fears that this bill was 
merely an entering-wedge for the introduction of 
civilians or mere party politicians into these bu- 
reaus. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON said that he felt a peecu- 
liar sensitiveness on the subject of this bill, because 
he thourht its tendency was to transfer all the 
naval officers from these bureaus, and also to break 
up altogether the Bureau of Construction, which 
could be easily attained, or placed in the hands of 
a civilian, when the equipment duties were sep- 
arated from it. The duties belonging to the De- 
partment of Hydrography could not possibly be 
understood by acivilian. So it was with the du- 
ties of the Ordnance Department. When the sup- 
ply of rigging and the repairs were separated from 
that bureau, an opportunity would be given for 
putting at its head a civilian or a mere politician. 
He believed the main object of the present bill 
was the removal of the officer who now so effi- 
ciently presided over the bureau. The Department 


Commodore Shu- 


to the navy-vard, 


ul satisfactorily filled. 


1us, 


| of Hydrography, he was aware, was under the 
| charge of a very intelligent and competent officer— 


Lieutenant Maury—to whom was entrusted the 
eare of the maps and instruments, and no change 
could probably be intended in his case. He de- 
sired that the bill might be permitted to lie over for 
the present, as he had an amendment prepared, 
which might probably obviate all the objections he 
had to the bill, and which he would be glad to 
show to the chairman of the Naval Committee. He 


‘hoped, therefore, that it would be passed by in- 


formally for the present. , 
The Senate acquiescing in this suggestion, the 
bill was informally passed by. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS. 


The Senate considered the adverse report of the 
Committee on Pensions upon the petition of Samuel 


Knight, jr.; which was concurred in. 


Also, the adverse report of the Committee of 
Claims upon the petition of Eli Hobbs; which was 
concurred in. 

Also, the adverse report of the Committee of 
Claims upon the memorial of Orlando 8S. Rees; 
which was concurred in. 
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Also, the adverse report of the Committee on In- | 


dian Affairs upon the petition of Mary B. Hook; 
whici was concurred tn. 

Also, the adverse report of the Committee on 
Pensions, upon the petition of William W. Hall; 
which was concurred in. 

Alwo, the adverse report of the Committee on 
Pensions, upon the petition of Joanna Quicez; 
WwW hich Was con urred in. 

Also, the adverse report of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, upon the petiuon of G, D. Duvall: 
which was concurred in. 


Also, the adverse report of the Committee of 
Claims, upon the petition of Robert Butler; which 
was concurred In, 

[Several messaves in writing were re ceived from 


ita 
the President of the United States. 


DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE—OREGON, 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the fol- 





lowme resolution, submitted several weeks sinee 
by Mr. J. M. Crayron: 

"4 Resolved, V hy itthe Presidentof the United States 
be requested to communion to the Senate CAPICS 
of any correspondence tint may have taken place 
between the authorities of the United States and 
those of Great Britain since t last document 
transmitted in relation to the subjectof the Orecon 
territory, or of so rouch thereof as may be commu 


meated without detriment to t publie mterest 


Mr. ALLEN suegested that the resolution be 
yassed by informally. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON observed that the reso 
lution had been postpone d for several weeks, at the 
surecestion of the Senator from Ohio. Ele thought 
its adoption at this time was essential, in order to 
necelerate the decision of the Oreron question, 
There were Senators who probably would not be 
disposed to vote for the notice, w ithout having all 
the information before them, although it would 
have no effect on his own vote. The time for the 
final action of the Senate upon that question had 
nearly arrivea, i id he truste d the honorable Sena- 
tor would see the pr ypriety, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, of sulleri ie the resolution 
to he adopted. 

Mr. ALLEN said he had heard nothine, he had 
seen nothing, to change his opinion about the pro- 
priety of passing this res¢ lution. The objection 
which he had taken before existed still, and that 
objection was, that the passage of resolutions from 
day to day, as often as steamers arrived from Eng- 
land, carried with it the appearance of a distrust, 
(not so intended by the Senate, of course:) but 
the proceeding carried with it the appearance of a 
distrust of the ability and the wisdom of the Ad- 
ministration in the management of the ( reron ne- 
gouation. It was fair and reasonable to presume, 
from the fact that the Exe cutive, at the commence- 
ment of the session, voluntarily laid before the two 
Houses of Congress the ; tute of the negotiation, 
and recommended the interposition of the law- 
making power in reference to the Oregon territory; 
it was reasonable, under the circumstances, to sup- 
pose that if anything had o¢ curred subseaue ntly 
which was known to the Executive, and was not 
known to the Senate, and which he deemed it 
proper and consistent with the public interest to 
communicate, he would have communicated it 
without being interrogated. Two calls had already 
been made upon the Executive upon this very 
subject. The first was made by the House of 
Representatives, and brought out the information 
of the tender and rejection of two propositions to 
arbitrate. The other was an inquiry made by the 
Senate, and was responded to a few days aro, 
bringing out not so much what had transpired in 
relation to the Oregon question, as what, in the 
opinion of the Executive, was necessary by way 
of military preparation. He did not oppose that 
resolution, mainly for the reason that it only called 


for an opinion upon the question of the military | 


defences of the country. Had it called, as he had 
heard it said on the other side, for facts, as far as 
those facts formed the groundwork for that onin- 
ion, and no further, he would still have offered no 
objection to its pamaee. That resolution was re- 
sponded to: and now it was said that the pend- 
ency of the question in the two Houses of Con- 
gress constituted the right of the two Houses to 
interrogate the Executive. If the Senate of the 
United States believed that the President was in- 
competent to judge what were his duties towards 
Congress, pending legislative action, or if they be- 
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lieved that the President was actuated by evil or 


improper motives, under such cireumstances it 
would be extremely proper that this resolution, 
and all others which Senators might be disposed 
to offer by way of inquiry, should pass. But, in 
the absence of these reasons, the effect of sucha 
proceeding upon the world and upen the powers 
of this Government, in the controversy with Great 
Britain, would be highly detrimental. This was 
why he thought the resolution ought not to pass. 
If any Senator would rise in his place, and say 
that he believed the President of the United States 
had in his possession iaformation which the public 
interest required should be communicated, and 
that, having it in his possession, he suppressed it 
—if any man would say this of the President, he 


) 
,? 
{ 


would vote for the passage of the re solution in or- 


, “o , 
der that such man might be eratified. 
Ile had said on a former oeeasion, and he re- 


( 
his very 


peated now, that in former years, when t 
Oregon question was pending before Congress, 


when the legislative power was about to act upon 
it, and when they did act in the most solemn form 
upon the very same question, a similar resolution 
was offered, calling upon President Tyler for like 
voted down. And on that 
oceasion he remembered the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Monemean] made an elaborate speech, 


and other Senators made speeches, alleging all the 
: 






2 ’ 
information, and wa 





reasons whit h ne ¢ n Ir. A.) had now adduced in 
reference to this resolution. and even more, against 
the passave of the resolution then offered. That 


was when the Administration was in the hands of 


Mr. Tyler. He would say nothing respecting Mr. 
Tyler, either good or bad, except that he stood in 
a peculiar posiuion hefore the American people, not 
having the confidence of either of the great po- 
litical parties; yet, on that oceasion, it was thought 
that the pas sine of resolutions of inquiry would be 
an act not respectful or proper in itself, as it would 
be presuming that the President would do wrong. 
Ile would not trouble the Senate by referrine to 
the vote upon that « casion, as recorded lil the 
Journal, It was sufficient for his present purpose 
to state that the Senate did establish the principle. 

It was neither from his knowledge of what in- 
formation did or what did not exist that he opposed 
this resolution. He opposed it because he believed 
its moral effect would be bad. If he knew that 


there was not one solitary communication which 


had passed between the two Governments which 
had not been made public, he would nevertheless 


; . c ! > 
oppose the resolution, because the reasons for his 


opposition to it would govern then as well as now. 
And he wished no inference to be drawn one way 
or another from his opposition, as to what was or 
was not in existence. His opposition was upon 
the ground that thus perpetually probing the Pres- 
ident with resolutions would imply, in the view of 
the American people, a want of confidence in the 
President on the part of the Senate, and that such 
an implication would greatly prejudice our inter- 
ests in the controversy with Great Pritain. If the 
Senator was disposed to force a vote upon the res- 
olution, he was re andy, for one, to vote upon it. 
He would not, of course, complain of it, whatever 
micht be the result. Tle had merely stated what 
had been the practice of that body, and by what 
principle s grave Senators had heretofore been fov- 


erned under like circumstances. Havine stated | 


this, and having stated what he believed would be 
the moral effect of the adoption of the resolution, 
he left the matter entirely to the discretion of Sen- 
ators. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON said he understood as 
well as the gentleman from Ohio himself did what 
had been the practice of the Senate. One or two 
solitary cases might he pointed out in which re- 
sistance had been made; but no one at all acquaint- 
ed with the practice of the Senate would say that 
resolutions of this description had been ordinarily 
the subject of opposition. Such resolutions, un- 
less under very peculiar circumstances, were adopt- 
ed asamatter of course. And why? Because 
they asked the President for just so much infor- 
mation as in his opinion might be communicated 
without detriment to the public interests, and no 
more. Everybody must see that there was no 
impropriety in that. The Senator from Ohio had 
repeated half a dozen times over that the resolu- 
tion would imply a distrust of the Executive, but 


have such an effect. He maintained that it im- 
plied the highest confidence; for the whole matter 


| and our own. 
he had not shown the Senate in what way it would || : : 
| did, and he claimed the right to possess the same 


. 
April 8, 
was left discretionary with the President. The 
Senator said they were probing the Executive day 
after day. Why, they had been debating this 
question for months, and only one resolution of 
inquiry had been passed, and_ that was promptly 
answered by the President. This resolution hai 
been long delayed, at the request of the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and t! os 
Senator still persisted in his opposition to it. And 
that, too, when the Senate was on the eve of a vote 
upon the question. He appealed to the friends of 
that Senator against such an opposition as this. 
Gentlemen, when called on to vote upon the ques- 
tion of notice, might say they were not prepared 
to vote without the information asked for by this 
resolution. They might say, with a great show 
of reason, that they were not willing to “eo jt 
blind.”? The President might probably have jn- 
formation which, if communicated, would alter th. 
whole state of the question. The extraordinary 
opposition of the Senator from Ohio, standing iy 
the position he did as ehairman of the Commiitee 
on Foreign Relations, would have the effect of 
civing to the people of this country suspicions of a 
very different character from those to which the 
Senator had adverted. It might very reasonally 
be suspected, judging from the source from which 
opposition came, that the gentleman feared the Pres- 
ident would give information which the Senator 
would be unwilling should be given. The Sena- 
tor would find upon reflection, that he was much 
more exposed to suspicion for his opposition than 
the Senate would be for its adoptian of the resolu- 
tion. He had already announced his determina- 
tion to vote for the notice. "That determination 
was not likely to be affected by anything which 
would be disclosed; but he could see no good rea- 
son why other Senators should not have the ben- 
efit of the information, if any was to be procured. 
Te wished to ask the Senator from Ohio if he did 
not wish to have a strong vote in favor of the no- 
tice; and there were many Senators who would 
hold back until all the information in the hands of 
the Executive was before them. As to distrust of 
the Senate, he asked that some better proof of it 
should be shown than had been as yet disclosed 
He would ask the yeas and nays on the passage of 
the resolution. 

The yens and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MOREHEAD said he should not have 
troubled the Senate, had it not been for the allusion 
which was made to himself by the Senator from 
Ohio. On a former occasion, he had deemed it his 
duty to oppose the passage of a resolution which, 
in its terms, was certainly similar to the present 
one, being a call for information; but the Senate, 
in his view, stood at that time in altogether a dif- 
ferent position from the one it occupied now. ‘The 
resolution calling for information at that time was 
offered at a period when it was understood negotia- 
tions were pending between this Government and 
Great Britain upon the Oregon question, and at a 
period when there was no duty devolving upon 
the Senate which made it indispensable that they 
should have the information. It was a mere call 
for information tending to no practical result, at a 
time when there was no measure pending to which 
that information could be made directly applicable. 
What was the state of the case now? At the 
commencement of the session the-President deemed 
it his duty to call upon the Legislature to consider 
the propriety of giving notice to Great Britain of 
the termination of the joint occupancy of the Ore- 
gon territory. The notice was passed by the House 
of Representatives, and sent to the Senate; and it 
had been for months the subject of legislative ac- 
tion in that body. A very important duty was 
now to be performed by the Senate. They wi re 
called upon to determine a question which might 
involve peace or war—to assume a high responsi 
bility; and, under these circumstances, he thought 
they were entitled to demand and receive all the 
information upon the subject whieh the President 
of the United States might have in his possession. 
They ought not to be called on to perform so high 
a duty blindfold. How could it be said to imply 
any distrust of the President to ask for information 

to enable the Senate to act understandingly?. He, 
for one, desired to know what were the precise re- 
lations existing between the British Government 
“He acted on the same responsibility 

in regard to this matter that the President himself 


| information. 
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Mr. ALLEN replied. He would detain the Sen- 
ate only a few moments. t , 
had been done in the Senate ona former occasion, 
and the remarks which had fallen from the Senator 
who had just taken his seat, rendered it necessary 
for him to enter a little more into the details of that 
case. He (Mr. A.) on that occasion submitted a 
resolution, calling upon President Tyler, and he 
made a speech in support of it, which was recorded 
inthe volume before him, (Congressional Debates. ) 
Other Senators made speeches also recorded in that 
volume. He then stated the facts on which he 
»redicated his resolution. The Senate of the Uni- 
ted States had passed a bill upon the Oregon sub- 
soet: a bill, let it be remembered, which, on its face, 
in name, claimed up to the Russian boundary— 
bounding the United States claim by parallels of 
jatitude, and going to 54° 40". That bill passed 
ihe Senate upon the yeas and nays, ineflaceably re- 
Well, during the session of the British 
Parliament which immediately succeeded the ses- 
sion of the Senate at which that bill was passed, 
that bill beeame the subject-matter of discussion. 
In that debate, a leading member of the Opposition 
had declared, that had that bill become a law, it 
would have been a cause of war. The Prime Min- 
ister of England replied to that declaration. He said 
ihat he did not exactly know, but he believed that 
the vote of the Senate had been divided on the pas- 
save of the bill; he had not the official account be- 


corded. 


dent of the United States, which justified the convic- 
tion upon his part that he [the President] would not 
have permitted that bill to become a law. That 
was the point on which he (Mr. A.) hung his reso- 
Intion. ‘The Senate had passed a bill. The British 
Minister alleged that he had reasons which induced 
him to believe that President Tyler would not have 
permitted that bill to becomea law, and he (Mr. A.) 
wanted to know what the reasons were, which the 
British Minister had, and the American Senate had 
not, for supposing that President Tyler would have 


vetoed that bill. Well, in that state of the case, || 


they met again. The Oregon question again came 
lefore the Senate. They were required to exer- 
cise the law-making function u 
and in that state of the case, aa the discussion in 
the British Parliament before them, and the decla- 
ration of the British Premier that he had these as- 
surances from the President that he would have 


vetoed that bill—for that was the substance of his | 


declarations—he (Mr. A.) wanted to know before 


they proceeded with subsequent legislation, what || 
those reasons were; what the state of the case was, | 
as ereated by the relations existing between the || 


President of the United States and the Prime Min- 
ister of England. It was material that that should 
be known to the Senate, because the Prime Minis- 
ter of England had virtually said that the Senate 
of the United States had done a thing which the 
President would have vetoed, and which they were 
about to do again. That had been no haphazard 
declaration of an humble member of the British 
Parliament—not made in an oyster-cellar by an ir- 
responsible man—but made by a man who shook 


the trident of Old England over the waters of the | 
He it was who declared that he had the | 


world. 


assurance that that bill would not pass—that Mr. 
‘Tyler would have defeated it. Well, the Senate 
came to act upon it again, and he (Mr. A.) wished 
to know the facts as to what had passed between 
the President and the British Government, and on 
that he predicated his resolution, because the state 
of the ease required it, inasmuch as they had the 
threat of a veto hanging over them; and it was 
with that argument he went before the Senate with 
his resoulution—an argument that never was an- 
swered, and never could be answered. It was that 
which the Senate, with that wisdom, gravity, and 
patriotism renowned all over the world, voted 
down, on the argument of grave and sedate Sena- 
tors, who alleged that the passage of the resolution 
would have the same effect which he alleged the 
meg of that now before the Senate would 

ave, although the circumstances were more 
strongly in favor of the passage of the one which 
he (Mr. A.) offered. Now they had an Executive 
that had some responsibility—that possessed the 
confidence of some portion of the American peo- 
ple to back it—one which had some character at 


THE 





' was proper to be communicated to t} 
} 


| gon resolution to give the notice, bec 


| he opposed the resolution. 
| such motive to any one; but the reneral tendency 


| gregate Government. It 
| dividing, to some extent, the opinions of men 
| whose united opinions alone could sustain the 
| glory and honor of the country. 


yon that question, || 


stake, as well as the Senate, and which might be 
He had alluded to what || 


fairly presumed would have regard to that charae- 
ter, and would not suppress—would not keep back 
—any information which the rights, honor, and 
interests of the country required sh 


hould be coni- 
municated to the Senate. No man rose there and 


said that he believed that Mr. Polk would pocket 
information and withhold it from the Senate, if it 


them, and the 


public interests demanded its communication. If 


any man rose in his place and made such a decla- 
ration, he (Mr. A.) would immediately withdraw 
his opposition, and vote for the r solution. 

But what said the distineuished Senator from 
Delaware, [Mr. Chayron?] He said that in the 
absence of this resolution, the Senate mi 


in the dark. 


micht vote 
Senators might not vote for the Ore- 
wus that reso- 
lution was not passed. Indeed! And yet the 
gentleman said he believed the President kept back 


| nothing which ought to be put in possession of the 


Senate! Did not the declaration of the Senator 
imply distrust? If any man would falter—would 
hesitate—would vote against the jot resolution 
because the one now offered did not pass, the im- 
putation was, that Mr. Polk kept something back, 
which he was afraid to give them. He repeated, 
if any man made such a declaration, he (Mr. A.) 
would at once vote for the resolution. He had 


|| stated over and over again the grounds on which 
fore him, it seemed, but he stated that he would not || 


decide a hypothetical case of war, that he would | 
not suppose a question and then decide it to be a | 
question of war or no war; but this was what he | 
would say, that he had assurances from the Presi- | 


He did not impute any 


of the action of the Senate since it had got 
resolution from the House, was, to paralyze the 
arm of the averezate Government—he spoke not 
only of the Executive arm, but the arm of the ag 


ne ag 
had had effect of 


the 


the 


j How divided? 
By argument, which they were told at the outset 
of the discussion would blister the tongue of the 
man who uttered them—divided by argument, 


| which went to establish the injustice of the United 
| States Government towards Great Britain, if they 


established anything at all, and therefore tending 
to encourage Great Britain in the prosecution of 
her demands even at the point of the sword, with 
the approbation of the world, invoked by argu- 
ments uttered on the floor of the United States 
Senate. 

Mr. BREESE here rose, and moved that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the special 
order. 

Mr. CALHOUN begeed the Senator to with- 
draw his motion for a few moments, as he had one 
word to say. He felt it due to the late Adminis- 
tration to state in reference to what had fallen from 
the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. ALLen,] that neither 
he, (Mr. C.,) nor, as far as he knew, any member 
of Mr. Tyler’s Cabinet, ever heard a single ex- 
pression which authorized any such idea as that 
the President ever intended to veto the bill alluded 
to, or any such bill. If Mr. Tyler ever entertain- 
ed such an idea, he confined it to his own breast. 
The language of the Senator from Ohio might, if 
unexplained, produce the erroneous impression 
that Mr. Tyler had expressed a determination to 
veto the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN said he had not so stated, but had 
merely alluded to what Sir Robert Peel had said. 


He had said nothing of any declaration on the | 


part of the Administration. 
Mr. CALHOUN. I understand you perfectly. 
Mr. ALLEN. In order to put the question at 
rest, I will ask the Secretary to read the passage 
in the speech of the British Premier to which I 
alluded. 


The Secretary then read the passage. It is as 
follows: 

“The question of the Oregon territory, no doubt, is not 
adjusted ; but on that it is not necessary that [I should ad- 
dress the House at any length. With respect to the course 


| which the American Government has taken, the noble lord 


makes no allowance for the position of a Government so 
open to popular influence as that of America. 
ever, deal with the Executive Government, and not with the 
Senate. We have proposed to that Government to consider 


have received assurances, in reply to our proposition, that 


to come to an adjustment of that question; and we have 


every reason to hope that, unless we revive the former ani- | 1842 proclaimed 10th November, 1842. 
|| an attempt to settle that question by negotiation will be sat- | 
isfactory. The noble lord says that the Senate has passed a | 


mosity, and embitter the feelings between the two countries, 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. _ 


We, how- || é ’ 
i || I will show. I desire to set the matter right. I have 
: || nothing to say about the Washington treaty. 
the means of effecting a conciliatory adjustment respecting || ™° hing to say ig y 
the Oregon territory; and we have met with no repuise, but || 
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bill, which T believe it has not passed. T think the votes 
were equally divided; but whatever the Senate may do, it 
is impossible for the Executive Government to approve of 
such a billatter having expressed a desire to negotiate. The 
noble lord says the adoption of that bill would be a case of 
war. Lwill not diveuss hypothetical cases of war, when, 
as I have said, the Exeentive Government has signi- 
fied to us its desire to maintain peace; and to effect a satis- 
factory adjustment of the question of the Oregon territory. 
[ trust in the assurances of the Executive Government; and 
I will not believe that it will give its consent to a legislative 
measure at variance Wilh tiose assurances.’”’ 


Mr. CALHOUN. Why, the Senator spoke of 
direct ** assurances’’—does he not perceive that 
consisted merely of deductions 
from the expression of a desire on the part of the 
ixecutive to negotiate ? 

Mr. ALLEN. ‘The Enelish laneuagve means 
what the Enelish dictionary tells us, and not what 
Senators choose to make it mean. It is true the 
President is not represented as using the term veto. 
But what does the British Minister say? * IT will 
‘not discuss the question. Ttrustin the assurances 
‘ of the Executive Crovernme nt, a id 1 do not be- 
‘lieve that it will give its sanction to a legislative 
‘measure at variance with ? 
**Give its sanction 


the ** assurances”’ 


these assurances. 
to a legislative measure’’— 
speaking of the bill passed and discussed as the 
bill which would justify Great 
war. t 


Sritain in going to 
It was in that state of the ecuse, in order to 
ascertain what these ** assurances’? were, that I 
offered my resolution of inquiry. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Is it necessary for me to say 
that every Senator must see that the ** assurance” 
was a mere deduction from the fact that the Presi- 
dent was disposed to negotiate ? 

Mr. ALLEN. I don’t care whether it was de- 
duction or addition. 


Mr. BREESE renewed his motion to take up 
the special order; which was agreed to. 


SPECIAL ORDER. 


The Senate then proceeded to the special order, 
being the joint resolution, &e.; when— 

Mr. DICKINSON, being about to speak, yielded 
the floor to 

Mr. CASS, who begged the Senator to indulge 
him fora moment. He then requested the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Wesster] to read 
the letter from Mr. Wheaton, which he had read 

esterday. He begged it to be understood, that 
in making this request, he had no intention to say 
a word on the subject of the Ashburton treaty, nor 
to go into any part of the discussion of yesterday; 
nor had what he intended to say any personal rela- 
tion to the Senator from Massachusetts atall. He 
would be elad if the Senator would once more read 
the letter. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he had not the letter be- 
fore him. Could the Senator from Michigan state 
what was the date of it? 

Mr. CASS. October or November, 1842. I 
wish to add, that the question Lam about to put 
has not reference to the Senator, but the subject 
alluded to in the letter. 

Mr. WEBSTER. 
fore me at present. 

Mr. CASS. You can state whether I am right 
or wrong in my recollection. If I recollect right, 
in that letter Mr. Wheaton said, or intimated pretty 
strongly, that the Ashburton treaty was the cause 
of the rejection of the Quintuple treaty by France. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Yes. 

Mr. CASS. Well, then, I will show that Mr. 
Wheaton was wrong. 

Mr. WEBSTER. If you wish to proceed, per- 
haps you had better wait till you get the letter. 

Mr. CASS. Oh! that is the purport of it. 

Mr. WEBSTER. What Mr. Wheaton said 
was, that he attributed the indisposition to the rat- 
ification of the treaty of 1841, on the part of France, 
to the treaty of Washington, of 1842. 

Mr. CASS. The honorable Senator will see that 
I have no reference to him, but to Mr. Wheaton— 
‘a gentleman whom I know, and who is known to 


I have not my reference be- 


'| many Senators here—a gentleman of high charac- 


ter. But he has fallen into an error in this case, as 


It is 


a mere matter of history with me. But this isa 


| fact in which I do feel somewhat interested. Now, 
the Executive Government of the United States is anxious || the Ashburton treaty was confirmed by the Senate 


on the 22d of August, 1842—ratified 13th October, 


[Mr. C. 
also read from a despatch of his to the Secretary of 


State, February 20th, 1842, as follows: 












* Panis, February 20, 1842. 

TI catied on M, Guizot, and we had a very full converea- 
tion on the whole affair; but adding nothing to the declara- 
tion, | did not think proper to put any question to him 
ye<pecting it. He told me also that my letter would be taid 
before the King and Council on Sunday, when, I suppose, 
the matter will be discussed, and some definitive stepadopted. 
{ have pot seen the King tor nearly two weeks, and cannot 


therefore reportto you his views. The news ot the death of 


a brother has prevented me from going to court recently. 
1 entered fully with M. Guizot into the consequences of a 
war between England and the United States. He did not 
hesitate to say, that, in such event, there was reason to fear 
the former would put in force ber old pretensions, and that, 
in «tx months, France might find herself compelled to re 
gist—that no Administration could support itself here which 
would not defend those principles of maritime Jaw that had 
made a large part of the Prench policy since the days of Louis 
XIV. Inthis he is right, and says only what every other 
Frenchman says 


{Mr. C, also read from a despatch of February 

29, 1842, as follows:] 
«oul Fepreary, 1842. 

* Among others, I have bad a full conversation with M. 
Thiers. ble thinks it impossible the ministry should ratify 
the treaty, and he says that if they do they will lose their 
places. * * * . “ > ‘ . * * 

* The fact is, that the pride of the English Government is 
committed upon the ratification of this treaty. Its fariure 
would be « fatal stroke at the influence of England, and no 
stone will be left anturned to avoid such adisgrace, Before 
closing this letter T will tell you the prospects with as much 
certainty as I can collect them.” 


“Otth FERRUARY. 

“You will see that the ratifications of the treaty have 
been exchanged at London, and Uiat France is out of the 
European concert. I saw M. Guizot yesterday, to tell him, 
what | knew through Mr. Everett, that in the last despatch 
from Lord Aberdeen he persisted as strongly as ever in this 
claim of search After conversing a litte while upon the 
subject, he told me he would answer my letter in some 
days.”’ 





“* Perrvary 26th. 
“7 saw, also, M. Dupin, whose name is well known as 
one of the first statesmen, and the first lawyer of France. 
He enid to me, peaking of the claim of visit, * Persist in 
your opposition to that unjust and arrogant pretension. All 
France is with you.’ ”’ 


The Chamber of Deputies (Mr. C. continued) 
adjourned on the 4th of June, and then the Quin- 
tuple treaty was as dead as if it had been buried 
with the mummies in the tomb of the Pharaohs. 
Iam not aware that the public know the precise 
day when the French Government announced 
to that of England its definitive resolution on this 
subject. 

Mr. WEBSTER. That’s the very thine. 

Mr. CASS. 
‘very thine’’ is, whether that rejection was occa- 
sioned by the Washington tr aty. ‘The Washineg- 
ton treaty was ratified in Avueust, and reached 
Europe in September; but, as I liave just said, the 
treaty of 1841 was as dead in June as it could pos- 
sibly be. ‘The rejection of it, forced by the French 
pe ople on the Government, had rung through Eu- 
rope long before the ratification of the Washington 
treaty. Itis solely with reeard to this anachronism 
on the part of Mr. Wheaton, that I had anything 
10 sav. 


I bex pardon of the Senator. The 


' L have nothing to say about the treaty; 
but, as I am up, | may allude to an idea which has 
occurred to me, and which I would commend to 
the centlemen who may pursue this discussion. It 
is this: how far the past avowal of a Government 
affects the moral or legwal character of an act pre- 
viously committed? Had McLeod been convicted 
and executed before the past avowal of the British 
Government, assuming the responsibility of the 
act for which he had suffered had been communi- 
eated, would not the legality of his conviction been 
untouched ? ; 

Mr. WEBSTER. I hope the honorable mem- 
ber from New York (Mr. Dickiyson] will allow 
me—— 

Mr. DICKINSON, 
tion, if not tedious. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Well, I believe, after all, the 
gentleman has not the floor, and there’s no giving 
up about it. 1 ; 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes; I had the floor, and 
yielded to the Senator from Michigan, who desired 
to ask a question. 

Mr. WEBSTER. I suppose, then, the Senator 
will allow me to answer it. With revard to the 
inquiry of my friend from Michigan, I have mere- 
ly to say that this avowal is matter of evidence, 
and acted backward according to a well-established 
doctrine of law, furnishing competent evidence for 
the discharge of the individual. That was the 
reason why the Government here sent official proof 
in the case of McLeod, that the act was done un- 
der the authority of the British Government. As 
to the letter of Mr. Wheaton, in justice to that 


Certainly for an explana- 
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gentleman, I will read it, and refrain from entering 


at all into that subject. 
* ” a a -~ 2 


** Benuin, November 16, 1842. 

«The arrangement it (the Washington treaty) contains 
on the subject of the African slave trade is particularly sat- 
isfactory as adapted to secure the end proposed of the only 
means consistent with our maritime rights. This arrange- 
ment has decided the course of the French Government in 
respect to this matter.’’ ’ ° e . 

Mr. CASS. The principle I wanted to get at 
was this: An act is committed, which at the time 
of commission is a crime. The British Govern- 
ment subsequently say, ** they will take that act 
upon themselves.’’ ‘This assumption of responsi- 
bility does not change the character of the act. If 
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| | 


the person committing it had been arrested in the | 


country where committed, he is responsible to its 
laws. I understand the British Government did 
not previously direct this act. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Not at all. 

Mr. CASS. Is there any evidence that the Brit- 
ish Government directed the act? 

Mr. WEBSTER. Certainly: I gave it yester- 
day. 

Mr. CASS. 
previous character of the act. 

Mr. WEBSTER. I refer to the statement of 
Mr. Stevenson, as far back as 1838, in whieh he 
demands reparation of the Briush Government; 
and he states the case in this way, that the expe- 
dition was planned by the authorities of Canada, 
with the approval and direction of the Governor of 
Canada. 

Mr. CASS. Does the gentleman mean to say 
that the British Imperial Government issued orders 
for the invasion? 

Mr. WEBSTER. Of course it was the Colonial 
Government. 

Mr. CASS. ‘The Colonial Government has no 
authority to make war. Jt has a natural right to 
defend itself. But what we complain of is, that a 
predatory band from Canada entered the State of 
New York, and there committed a murder. 

Mr. WEBSTER. The honorable member has 
not refreshed his memory by reading the account 
of the transaction. [refer him to Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s Message, which I read yesterday. The 
whole matter is there stated up to the 4th of De- 
cember, 1837. This transaction took place on the 
29th of December, 1837. On the 4th, Mr. Van 
Buren informs Congress that certain refugees in 
Canada, eseaping from the consequences of the rev- 


The past avowal does not alter the | 


olution there, had come to the United States, and | 


there formed a band, together with many citizens 
of ours, and made war on the territory of citizens 
of Canada; that this led the Canadian authorities 
to assemble troops for the defence of Canada, and 
which were actually in the field in order to resist 
the aegressions from the side of the United States. 
The defence of Canada was of course made under 
the order of the military authorities of Canada. 
This is Mr. Van Buren’s account of the transac- 
tion up to the 4th of December, 1837. Then the 
military, being assembled by the authority of the 


Canadian Government to resist the invasion of | 


those persons from the United States, did resist 
that invasion—did resist their hostile attacks; and 
on the 29th of December, the steamboat ** Caro- 


line’’ being, as they said, in the employment of | 


their assailants, and bringing arms and ammu- 
nition, and so on, from the American side, to Navy 
Island, in the British possessions, they did follow 
her into the American port, and there destroyed 
her, by authority of the Canadian Government. 
Mr. CASS. I will detain the Senator for one 
moment. He does not touch the point. I under- 
stand distinctly that the Canadian authorities de- 
fended themselves. This, I before said, they hada 
right todo. Butthey had no right to invade the 
territory of the United States. This could only be 
done—for it was an act of war—by the Imperial 
Government, The honorable Senator says, ‘they 
invaded our territory.’’ ‘This, of course, was not 
a defensive, but an offensive act. Thereis no doubt 
of that. Ifdone by the Canadian authority, it was 
void and illegal, and all acting, mere trespassers. If 
by orders from home, an armed band entered the 
territory of the United States, it was an act of war, 
and we were at war with England. But this is not 
pretended. ‘Two coterminous countries are bound 
to keep the peace towards each other. Ifa predato- 
ry band enters into one from the territory of the 
other, without the proper authority, they are crim- 
inals, and may be dealt with as such; if all are 


taken, they may all be punished, and no demand of 
satisfaction may be necessary. If they retreat, and 
are protected, the Government thus protectine 
them assumes their acts, and is responsible for 
them; but this responsibility relates to the satisfac. 
tion—the original act remains the same, and jis pot 
| affected by subsequent circumstances. If \, 
Leod entered New York without the previous av. 
thority of the British Imperial Government, and 
killed a man, he was guilty of murder, and the na- 
| ture of the crime could not be changed, else we are 
involved in this absurdity, that between the con 
mission of the act and the avowal there is an inter- 
val when the act is murder, and the criminal may 
be justly executed, though after the avowal the act 
and the actor are both innecent. I speak of an 
avowal which does‘ not assume to have directed th¢ 
act in the first instance, but only to claim the re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Why, this is a matter that 
certainly cannot be complicated. I suppose the 
gentleman admits that the Government anid author- 
ities of Canada had a right to defend themselves, 

_ Then, in the exercise of a right of self-defence, 
they thought it proper, and fit, and justifiable, to 
follow an enemy into the territory of the United 
States. They call it self-defence. The question 
is whether it was justifiable self-defence. Certain 
ly there cannot be any mistake about it. 

Mr. CASS. I do not deny the right of self-de- 
fence—I have already conceded it. But I thought 
the honorable Senator put the justification of this 
act upon the avowal by the British Government 
If committed in self-defence, as alleged, I do not 
see how it can be justified in any circumstances 
A vessel] is seized while in the United States, either 
because it had been or would be employed in an 
enterprise against Canada. As to what had been 
done, I presume no one will contend it could be 
seized for that reason with a view to forfeiture or 
punishment of those engaged; and as to its future 
employment, they would have had the same right 
to seize any other vessel on the Niagara straits on 
the presumption that it would be employed to in- 
vade Canada. The fact is, the act was an ofien- 
sive one. 

Mr. DICKINSON, in reply to Mr. Wesster, 
occupied the floor of the Senate for nearly three 
hours. As it is totally impossible to present, on 
the spur of the moment, a faithful report of his 
speech; and as no condensed view of it could be 
given without manifest injustice to the course and 
argument of the Senator, the readers of the Globe 
are referred to the Appendix, in which his remarks 
will be published at length. He complained very 
much of the unprovoked bitterness with which 
his speech on the Oregon question had been com- 
mented on by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
asserting that the distinguished Senator had not 
only exceeded the rule of courtesy which coverned 
legislative discussion, but that he had lost sight of 
justice, kindness, and magnanimity, in assailing so 
severely a Senator as unaspiring as he professed 
himself to be. In illustration of this, he quoted al 
the passages in the speech of Mr. WessreR which 
related to himself, and parried or repelled them, 1n 
detail, as he proceeded; declaring, at the same 
time, that the Senator from Massachusetts had ex- 
hausted all his wit and eloquence in endeavoring to 
turn his (Mr. D.’s) speech into ridicule, without 
effecting any perfect vindication of his own course 
in the negotiation and conclusion of the treaty of 
Washington. 

After Mr. DICKINSON had concluded, 

Mr. MANGUM rose to address the Senate; but, 
as it was nearly five o’clock, 

The Senate adjourned. 











| HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wenpnespay, Ipril 8, 1846. 
The Journal of yesterday having been read in 
part— 


Mr. BRINKERHOFF moved that its further 
reading be dispensed with. 

The motion was not agreed to. 
| The Journal was then read through, and ap- 
| proved. 
|" Mr. BRINKERHOFF moved that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
| state of the Union. 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 
(| Mr. ADAMS. I ask leave at this time to offer 





t, 


\se 
the 


fer 


nt Ta 


a resolution, which I hope may be read for infor- 
mation. * on” 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF. I feel every disposition 
to yield the floor. Let the resolution be read for 
information. 

The SPEAKER. 
floor? 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF. 
the resolation is. 

And the resolution was read as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to cause to be communicated to this 
House, if not incompatible with the public inter- 
est, copies of the correspondence of George Wil- 
‘iam Gordon, late consul of the United States at 
Rio Janeiro, with the Department of State, relating 
io the slave-trade, in vessels and by citizens of the 
Wnited States, between the coast of Africa and 
Brazil. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman withdraw 
his motion ? 

Mr. BRINKERHOFYF said he did. 

The resolution having been introduced— 

The question was taken, and it was adopted. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF renewed his motion. 

Mr. HENLEY asked leave at this time to intro- 
duce a bill, of which he had heretofore given notice; 
and, to enable him to do so, he asked the gentleman 
trom Ohio [Mr. Batnxeruorr] to withdraw his 
motion. He (Mr. H.) seldom asked a favor of 
this kind, and he hoped the gentleman would not 
refuse it. 





Does the gentleman yield the 


I wish to hear what 


Mr. BRINKERHOFF declined to withdraw his | 


motion. 

Mr. HENLEY. 
tleman. 

Mr. LUMPKIN asked leave to offer a resolu- 
tion. 

But the motion of Mr. Brinxeruorr was still 
pending. 

MOUNTED RIFLEMEN, ETC. 


The question having been taken and decided in 
the affirmative, the House resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 


Iam much obliged to the gen- 


(Mr. Cuarman, of Alabama, in the chair,) and re- , 


sumed the consideration of the bill from the Sen- 
ate to provide for raising one regiment of mounted 
riflemen, and for the establishment of militar 
stations on the route to Oregon; and of the sina 
ments thereto pending. 

Mr. STANTON was entitled to the floor, and 
addressed the committee for a short time. The 


greater portion of his remarks was directed to an | 


examination of some of the arguments advanced 
yesterday on the subject of Native Americanism. 


Mr. 8. then gave notice of his intention to offer 
two amendments. 


The first amendment was as follows: 

‘In the third line of the bill, strike out the word 
‘one,’ and insert in lieu thereof the word ‘two.’ 

The second amendment was in the words fol- 
lowing: 

‘Be it further enacted, That the President is here- 
by authorized to establish and put into operation, 


at some suitable place within the Oregon terri- | 


tory, a furnace for the smelting and manufacture 


of iron, in order to supply the army of the United | 


States, as well as emigrants, with that material; 
and that the sum of $50,000 is hereby appropri- 
ated for that purpose, out of any money in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated.”’ 

_ Mr. 8. briefly enforced the propriety of the adop- 
tion of the second amendment. He presumed 
that no gentleman would question the power of 
the Government to create such an establishment. 

Phe question was here put to Mr. S., (by whom 
the reporter could not learn,) whether iron was to 
be found in any settled part of Oregon? 

Mr. 8. said G did not know. He did not know 
whether there was any furnace established in Ore- 
gon. He supposed not. But one thing we did 
know; and that was, that iron was to be found on 
the direct route to Oregon, and it was a matter of 
great importance that such an establishment should 
be created. The expense would bear but a small 
proportion to the benefits which would result from 
it. He did not intend by offering this amendment 
(although he thought it was one of high import- 
ance) to embarrass the bill; and he desired that 
two regiments might be raised instead of one, be- 


cause it would be carrying out the policy recom- | 


mended by the President, and the policy which 
was necessary for the protection of our citizens. 


Mr. GORDON said, that, as allysion had been 
made to the opinions of the President, he would 
take the liberty to read from the Messave what his 
recommendation on this subject was. ‘The Presi- 
dent said: , 

** For the protection of emigrants while on their 
‘way to Oregon, against the attacks of the Indian 
‘ tribes o ‘cupying the country through which they 
: I recommend that a suitable number of 
stockades and block-house forts be erected along 
the usual route between our frontier settlements 
on the Missouri and the Rocky mountains: and 
that an adequate force of mounted riflemen be 
raised to guard and protect them on their jour- 
ney.” 

Now, (continued Mr. G.,) in the opinion of the 
President, it is necessary that, in this parucular 
service, there should be a particular foree—a force 
of mounted riflemen; and that the ordinary infan- 
try force of the country would not answer the pur- 
pose. What is the object of establishing these 
block-house forts, and stockades, and organizine 
this foree of mounted riflemen? It is not only to 
protect emigrants on their way to Oregon, but to 
encourage their emigration thither. And unless 
we are prepared to abandon, not only the assertion 
of our claims, but our claims themselves, to Ore- 
gon, and to present ourselves in opposition to the 
President—we are bound to carry out his recom- 
mendation, and, as | think, to establish this force 
in that region of the country. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Stanton] 
has proposed an amendment increasing the force 
proposed by the bill from one to two regiments; 
and if he can succeed in ingrafting his amend- 
ment on the bill, | have no doubt that he will de- 
feat it. 

Mr. STANTON rose to inquire whether the 
gentleman intended to say that he (Mr. 8.) had 
offered the amendment with the view to defeat the 
bill 2 

Mr. GORDON. No. I do not believe that the 
gentleman offered the amendment with a view to 
defeat the bill. I believe that he is the friend of 
the bill, especially coming as he does from the 


pass 
pass, 


- 


- 


. 


- 


| State of Tennessee; but I think he misjudges. I 
| think that his friendship for the measure leads him 


to propose an amendment, which, in my opinion, 


| if adopted, will certainly defeat the bill; because 


the sense of the House has already been taken on 


| this very proposition, which was decided in the 


negative. 
Now, for the purpose of ae emigrants on 
their way to Oregon, and of encouraging their 


_ going there, I am in favor of having one regiment 


of riflemen mounted, in whole or in part, at the 
discretion of the President, for this peculiar ser- 


| vice, between the Missouri and the Rocky moun 
’ « 


tains, as well as for the purpose of keeping the 
Indians in check, and preventing hostilities on their 
part against our frontier settlers. 

It has been said by those who ought to know, 
that the President already has the power to mount 


| one or two of the present regiments of infantry, 
, and detail them for this particular service. Wheth- 


er it is so or not, 1 cannot at this moment say, 
but Tam so informed. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means [Mr. McKay] shakes 
his head. I understand him to say that the Pres- 


| ident can convert them into riflemen, but not 


| mount them. 


Upon this point I desire to say that 


| Ido not believe that the infantry of the regular 


| than old women. 


army know anything more about riding a horse 
They are not horsemen, and if 
it is requisite to have mounted riflemen for this In- 


| dian service, I do not believe that the infantry are 


| the men to mount. 


authorized by the bill which recently passed this 
House to increase the rank and file of the regular 
army; and by so increasing it he has, in the opin- 
ion of some gentlemen, sufficient force for this ser- 
vice. I would ratner that the President would 


| withhold the exercise of that power to increase the 


rank and file, and organize de novo from among the 
men of the western country, if you please, this 
regiment of mounted riflemen. For, I repeat, I do 
not believe that the infantry soldiery know any- 
thing more of the horseback riding in the Indian 
country than so many old women. If we need 
any force at all there, in my judgment, they are 


| not the force for this service. ‘That a regiment of 


mounted riflemen, or some mounted force in this 


region, will be of essential service, we have the 
' evidence of the President himself in his Message, ° 


I know that the President is , 
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we have already exhibited a mounted force in that 
recion, and we have the testimony of the President 
as to the effect which its appearance there has had 
on the Indian tribes. ‘The President says: 

* During the last summer the first regiment of 


‘dragoons made extensive excursions through the 
* Indian country on our borders, a part of them ad- 
‘ vancing nearly to the possessions of the Hudson’s 
‘Bay Company in the north, and a part as far as 
‘the South Pass of the Rocky mountains, and the 
‘headwaters of the tributary streams of the Colo- 
‘rado of the West. The exhibition of this mili- 
‘tary foree among the Indian tribes in those dis- 
‘tant regions, and the councils held with them by 
‘commanders of the expeditions, it is believed, 
‘will have a salutary influence in restraining them 
‘from hostilities amone themselves, and maintain- 
‘ing friendly relations between them and the Uni- 
‘ted State s.”? 

So that this force (continued Mr. G.) is neces- 
sary in order to maintain a friendly disposition to- 
wards the United States, on the part of the Indian 
tribes. But lam in favor of a mounted regiment 
parucularly, because it is to protect and encourage 
emigration to the territory of Oregon. Here, in 
this Hlous: , we have passed the notice to terminate 
the joint occupancy of the Oregon territory between 
the United States and Great Britain. It has gone 
to the Senate. [It is there delayed, and there are 
some centlemen who are unwilling to send a bill of 
this character to the Senate, until it is known 
whether the notice will pass that body or not. In 
relation to that matter, f have to say that we will 
do our duty, and Jeave the Senate to do its duty. 
We will not pass or withhold measures here, on 
speculation as to what the Senate will or will not 
do. If this measure, or any one of the measures 
recommended by the President in relation to Ore- 
von, is to fail, and we, in the face of the civilized 
world, are to back out from our position, to quail 
before British power, to see all these measures fail, 
for God’s sake let the glory or the shame of the 
failure of these measures belong to the Senate, and 
not to the House of Representatives. I repeat, if 
these measures are to fail, if we are to take back 
all we have said, if we are not to have stockades 
and block-houses, nor a mounted force, nor the 
passage of the notice, let us discharge our duty to 
the Constitution, to the country, and to God, taking 
the responsibility of our own measures; and if they 
failin the Senate, leave to that body the glory 
or the shame of their defeat. I hope that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee will 
not prevail; I hope that he will reconsider his pro- 
position, because, as I have said, I believe that it 
I may be mistaken, but I 


House are in favor of one regiment of mounted 
riflemen, and, in my opinion, that will answer the 
great purpose recommended by the President. 

Mr. STANTON (Mr. G. yielding the floor) 
desired to make a suggestion. The gentleman ar- 
evued that his (Mr. 8.’s) amendment would defeat 
the bill. If he (Mr. 8.) thought so, he would 


| withdraw it; but he desired to suggest, that if the 


amendment was voted down, there would of course 


be an end of it. 


The CHAIRMAN said that amendment was 
not now in order. 
Mr. STANTON was understood to say, that as 


, the committee were discussing the bill, he supposed 
| it was in order to give notice of the amendment. 


| Now, unless the gentleman supposed that some 


members would vote for the amendment, with the 
intention of killing the bill, it was certain that it 
could not have that effect. If there were members 
enough willing to vote for one mounted regiment, 
then they certainly could defeat any proposition, 
the effect of which might be to kill the bill. — 

Mr. GORDON (concluding.) I have no inten- 
tion to inflict an hour’s speech upon the commit- 
tee. I rose simply to state the reasons why I 
should vote for the Senate bill to raise one regiment 
of mounted riflemen; and why I should be glad to’ 
see it pass as one of the measures recommended 
by the President to carry out the avowed policy” 
of this Government in relation to the Oregon ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. G. W. JONES wished to understand this* 
matter before he voted uponit. He referred to the 
action of the House, heretofore taken, authorizing 
the President to increase the rank and file of the’ 
army. It was the opinion of the House, he be- 
lieved, at the time it passed that bill, that it author- 
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ized all the increase of the army that was requisite 
for a peace establishment. He understood that, 
under a former law, the President had power to 
convert at his discreuon One or more of the present 
regiments into riflemen or lightinfantry. If so, 
the President already possessed all the power pro- 
rosed by the former bill to raise two regiments. 
Mie (Mr. J.) would like to hear the opinion of the 
gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. Yeur} on this 
subject. 

Another reason why he (Mr. J.) preferred the 
other bili was, that it did not bring ito the army 
any additional number of oftic era. 

Mr. YELL (in answer to the invitation of Mr. 
Jones, who now yielde d the floor for the purpose 
of the explanation) was understood (though, trom 
his position only fitlully heard,) to advert to the 
opinion he had a few days since Expresse din ta- 
vor of the bill of thus PLouse ,» Lo raise favo regiments 
of riflemen (not mounted) in preference to the bill 
from the Senate to 
mounted. He still entertained the opinion that 
the mecrease of the army by these two regiments, 
and by the addition, in the discretion of the Presi- 


raise one regiment of riflemen 


dent, of ten men to each company of the existing 
arullery, infantry, and dragoons, (as also proposed 
im the bill of this Hlou >) Would, mn time of px ace, 
have been sufficient for al! pracucal Purpose Liut 
the House thought otherwise, and had passed a 
bill, which, in pointof fact, gave double the amount 
of increase contemplate dl by the original bill. He 
still entertained the ov that that bill contem- 
plated an increase fully adequate to the protection 
of the country; and he should not hima: 
sired to vote for more. 


epi 


if have de- 
But living on the western 
frontier, and being sustained, as he knew he would 
be, by the votee of his people, he had voted for the 
amended bill which gave double thie 
wes asked for. 

Liis own desire had been that two reviments of 
riflemen should be raised in the western country, 
composed of men who knew something of western 
service; but as he could not vet 


increase that 


them, he would 
justas soon take the infautry now in service, in- 
stead of adopting the proposition of the gentleman 
from Ohio, (Mr. Baiskennorr,}] which proposed 
to strike out the reviment of dra 
one of riflemen. 

It was true that the President was authorized, 
under the existing law, to take the present regi- 
ments of infantry and put rifles into their hands, or 
convert them into light-infantry. But sull they 
were nothing more than the same drunken foreign- 
ers—Irish and Duteh—who, to. save their souls, 
could not ride a horse half'a mile. He preferred 
troops raised from the West, who knew something 
about nding, about pursuing an enemy, and build- 
ing a fort. He did not say whether he should vote 
for aregimentof mounted men or not. He thought, 
however, he was ready to do so, inasmuch as it 
had been recommended by the President, and in- 
sisted on by the department, as necessary to the 
rotection of the Oregon emigrants. But he be- 
ieved that we have enough, and that the better 
plan would be to mount a portion of those now in 
the service. We had already two of the finest cav- 
alry regiments in the world—the first and second 
dragoons. And he thought that the amendment 
of the gentleman from Ohio, to raise one regiment 
of riflemen, amounted to nothing; because, under 
the act of 1813, the President had the power to 
make riflemen to-morrow. 

Mr. Y., in the course of these remarks, yielded 
the floor, for purposes of explanation, to Messrs. 
BRINKERHOFF, STANTON, JEFFERSON 
DAVIS, RA'THBUN, and McCONNELL. 

Mr. HARALSON read the section of the act re- 
ferred to, (remarking that it did not give the Presi- 
dent the power to raise the kind of force required 
for this service,) and which is in the following 
words: = 

‘4nd be it further enacted, That the President 
shall be, and he is hereby, authorized, whenever 
he may deem the same expedient, to cause not 
exceeding two of the regiments of infantry to be 
armed and equipped, and to serve as a reziment of 
riflemen, and one other of the regiments of infan- 
try to be armed and equipped, and to serve asa 
regiment of light infantry.”’ 

Mr. G. W. JONES then continued. 
(he was understood to say) correct in the opinion 
he had formed. He had not understood the law 
oar, Niet ren any pron 

} i emen and hght in- 


roous, and imsert 


He was 


extension of the period of probation to foreigners 


fantry of them, What, then, was the proposition 


in the bill? 
addition of one other regiment beyond the increase 
which had been already authorized. And upon 
what ground? That, on this particular service, 
we must have hardy western plone ers—hunters— 
that the present army was of a class and character 
of men unfit for the service. But what did this bill 
propose? ‘To enlist men, and to make them a com- 
ponent part of the regular army also. He under- 
stood something of western character; and he ap- 
pealed to every member from that poruon of the 
Union to say, whether these hardy, independent, 
liberty-loving men would take the bounty proposed 
by this bill? No; if the bill was passed, men 
would be enlisted of precisely the same character 
as that now composing the rank and file of the 
army, Whatever that might be. If the kind of 
men indicated | y gentiemen was desired, it would 
be necessary to change the whole character of the 
bill—to convert it into a bill authorizing the or- 
ranizauion of a regiment of volunteers, with power 
to elect their own oflicers—to select them from the 
rauks or otherwise, as they pleased. ‘Then would 
there be something to sunmulate their pride and 
ambition. 

Mr. SAWYER desired to ask a question. 
tual 
taken from the rank and file. 


The 
should be 
Could this be done 
under the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. JONES. My proposition was, that instead 
of raising a regiment of regulars, we should au- 
thorize the raising of a rezument of volunteers for 
‘They could then take their 
oflicers from where they pleased; and, in his opin- 
ion, the only way in which an American citizen 
should ever serve as a soldier was under this pro- 
vision, that he should elect his own officers. 

Mr. J. moved that the committee rise, with a 
view to the adoption of a resolution in the House 
i rminating the debate. 

Mr. McCON NEILL hoped the motion would not 
prevail. , 

‘The question was taken, and the committee re- 
fused to rise. 

Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL then obtained the 
floor, and addressed the committee generally on the 
subject of Native American principles, and in vin- 
dication of the course of that party. 

Mr. €. yielded the floor for explanation or in- 
quiry to Messrs. Rarupun, Leake, and Woop. 

Mr. WOODRUFF followed in the same train of 
argument, and replying to some of the positions 
heretofore assumed by Mr. Dromcooxe. 

Mr. W. having made an allusion to the influence 
of the foreign vote, in Illinois, upon the decision of 
the late Presidential canvass— 

Mr. McCLERNAND rose and asked the gentle- 
man from New York for permission to explain. 
And consent being given, Mr. McC. said that he 
had understood the gentleman to say in effect that 
the electoral vote of the State of Illinois had been 
eiven to Mr. Polk in the late Presidential election 
in consequence of the foreign vote, so called, of 
that State. 

Mr. WOODRUFF said that he believed the 
Whigs had attributed the vote of that State to that 
cause, 

Mr. McCLERNAND said the gentleman was 
not materially misunderstood by him. He desired 
to say that it was the democratic masses of Illinois 
who gave the vote of Illinois to Mr. Polk. The 
vote in his favor reached the preéminent majority 
of about thirteen thousand, and was made up, no 
doubt, of natives aud foreigners, but principally of 
native-born voters. If the foreign vote united, it 
only added another proof of their sagacity and pa- 
triousm. 

Mr. CHIPMAN obtained the floor, and yielded 
to— 

Mr. ST. JOHN, who gave notice of the follow- 
ing amendment: 

** Strike out §320,’ and insert ‘ 640’ in lieu there- 
of; and add, after the words,‘ head of a family,’ | 
the words, ‘ and 160 acres to each other male per- | 
son of such family.’ ”’ 

Mr. CHIPMAN resumed, and proceeded at 
length in reply to Mr. Levin, and other gentlemen 

who had spoken upon that side of the question, to 


erentieman suces sted the officers 


this Uregon service, 


give his views of the Native American question, 1 
tracing the history of that party from its inception || 


to the present, and condemning their okjects—the 
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most fertile of evils, and the most ruinous propo- 
It was to increase the army by the 


sition that was ever advanced on this floor, He 
deprecated in strong terms the efforts of the adyo- 
cates of this CAUSE, like those of the kindred me 
ure of abolitionism, to mix them up respectively 
with every question, of whatever nature that was 
brought before the consideration of this House. 
| He defended the character, in every respect, of the 
great mass of the foreign population, who have 
come to identify themselves with us, and make 
this their home, and condemned, in every point of 
view, the proposition to deprive them of the 
timable peyeeeee of citizenship for twenty-one 
years, which would be for the whole life of many 

of them after they arrive on our shores, . 

Mr. C. concluded with a few remarks upon the 
merits of the bill. He wanted to see this reziment 
raised. He wanted to see it mounted, to extend 
its aid, and be a controlling force from one station 
to another on the route to Oregon, to keep back 
and hold in check the Indians, and afford protec- 

| tion and security to our emigrants. 

As a matter of economy, he wanted the whole 
or a portion of them, as might be necessary, mount- 
ed, to save this Government $20,000 a year in the 
transporting the United States mail to American 
citizens who have gone thither to open up a new 
empire of soil and of riches to this Republic. He 
wanted the present oppressive system of taxation 
abolished and brought down to the revenue stand- 
ard, and then he wanted all proper economy ob- 
served in the expenditures of the Government: but 
if the present system were continued, which would 
raise some thirty or forty millions by the taxation 
of one portion of the community for the benefit of 
another, if there could be devised any system of 
distribution—any system by which it should be 
drawn out of the treasury, and carried back to the 
pockets of the people thus oppressed, he would go 
for it; but when we came down to the revenue 
standard of duties, he would go as far as he who 
went farthest, to regulate and confine the public 
expenditures within the smallest limits possible, 
consistently with the character, dignity, obliga- 
tions, and efficiency of this Governmeat. 

Mr. McCONNELL observing that he had not 
risen for the purpose of making a speech—that was 
wholly out of lus line of business—but to make a 
few common-sense remarks, proceeded to say he 
was opposed to the bill tote celo as it came from 
the Senate, on the ground of its inefliciency and 

total inadequacy to answer the ends proposed by 
it; and he was most emphatically, strenuously, 
and dogmatically adverse to it, in case the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania | Mr. 
Levin] was adopted. The instructions and indoe- 
trinations of his early life, the teachings of the 
blessed Constitution itself had long since brought 
him to believe in an equality of rights, and pro- 
scription to none, and that it would be recreaut to 
every principle, stained with the blood of our rev- 
olutionary sires, to deny the honest foreigner, who 
seeks an asylum on our shores, and a home in tus 
land of freedom, the privileges of citizenship, and 
of taking up arms in defence of the country of 
their adoption for twenty-one years. It would be 
in contravention, and utter upturning of the spirit 
of the Constitution itself, as well as the uniform 
course of legislation under it. He uttered his most 
emphatic protest against the going back, and un- 
doing all the legislation of sixty years past for the 
purpose of gratifying a litle faction of individuals 
that love place better than principle; and to appease 
whom they would have to destroy our present Con- 
stitution, and form a new one, to satisfy the con- 
sciences of these gentlemen, if, indeed, they had 
any consciences, which he held to be an open ques- 
tion. He warmly defended the foreigners of the 
country, declaring himself to be an Irishman, and 
condemning, in unqualified terms, the attacks and 
slanders upon them by those who disparaged their 
intelligence, their subordination to law, and their 
morality, and would seek to make them a marked 
and proscribed class. He briefly touched upon 
and replied to many other remarks which had fall- 
en from the advocates of the Native American 
cause in this debate. 

Mr. HOPKINS gave notice of an amendment 
he intended to offer when in order; and lest there 
should be allowed no opportunity hereafter, he 
wished to say a few words in explanation of it. 
| The amendment is as follows: 


as- 


les 


‘| & Be it further enacted, That a post-rouic be es- 


to twenty-one years—as the most dangerous, the |/ tablished from Fort Leavenworth via Grand Island, 





1846._ 


on the Platte river; Fort Larimee, the south pass 
of the Rocky Mountains; Fort Hall, Fort Boise, 
Fort Wallawalla, and Oregon city, on the Willa- 
mette river, to Astoria, at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, on the Pacific ocean. ' 

& Jnd be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Postmaster General to cause the CTnited 
States mails to be transported on the said route 
from Fort Leavenworth to Astoria and back at 
least once a month, by such means of conveyance 
as he may deem most advantageous to the public 
service, and on the best terms that ean be obtained 
by contract in the mode now provided by law for 
the transportation of the United States mail: Pro- 
vided, That if, in the opinion of the President of 
the United States, it be expedient to cause the mail 


on the route aforesaid to be carried by detachments | 


of mounted men in the service of the United States, 
he may order the said mail to be carried in that 
way, instead of having it transported by contract, 
as above provided.” 

It would be seen (continued Mr. H.) from the 
reading of the latter part of that amendment, that 
it proposed to incorporate into this biil a provision 
for the establishment of a post-route from Fort 
Leavenworth to the mouth of the Columbia river, 
and to connect it with the regiment proposed by 
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be found at the mouth of the Columbia river; 
and communications would be conveyed in this 
way to them in a much shorter time than was 
possible to be done by the irregular, uncertain 
conveyances around the Cape. It was necessary, 


therefore, for our citizens envaged in that trade. 


It would also be the shortest and most direct 


route to China, and would doubtless, in the 


| course of time, become the route from Eurepe to 


China. A mail must be established at no distant 
day, and he was happy that this opportunity was 
oftered to the Government to establish and put itin 


operation without any additional expense, whereas 


| under the ordinary method of contract for trans- 
perneee, a heavy expenditure would necessarily 


xe incurred. But this much was due to the citi- 
zens of Oregon alone, and he would not, consider- 
ing their remote situation and their utter destitu- 
tion of mail facilities, stop on account of expense. 
if additional expense were necessary; but, happily 


| in this way, it might be entirely avoided. 


this bill, ifthe President of the United States should || 


deem it proper. It was proposed to assign a limited 
foree—a mounted foree—to the line of emigration 


along which it is desirable to transport the mail of |) 


the United States. There was therefore nothing 
inconsistent in this amendment with the duties 
they would be required to perform in protecting the 
emigrants along the whole extent of the route, from 
Fort Leavenworth on the western border of Mis- 
souri to the mouth o? Columbia river. 


We have | 


now, it is admitted by all, some eight or ten thou- 


sand of American population in Oregon. To them 
we owe protection not only, butwe owe to them the 


privileges and benefits which, under the adminis- | 
tration of our Government, are conferred upon | 
American citizens throughout our entire territory. | 


At present they were left in their distant homes 


entirely deprived of any regular mail communica- | 


tion with their friends, and the region of country || 


they had left behind; stragglers occasionally return, 


itis true, but they form no security to the emi- | 
grants who remain, that any intelligence they may | 


desire to transmit will ever reach its place of desti- 
nation. 
volved upon these mounted men without involving 
any additional expense to the Government. It had 
that merit which ie hoped would recommend it to 


These additional services would be de- | 


the favorable consideration of the committee, and | 


to its adoption; for while the country continues as 


Mr. J. DAVIS said, with no unfriendliness to 
the object of the gentleman from Virginia; (for he 
thought it was one of the great objects to be ac- 
complished in connexion with Oregon—the estab- 
lishment of a regular mail to that territory,) he 
must object to the gentleman’s amendment, and he 
hoped no amendment would be incorporated into 
the bill. Immediate action was essentially neces- 
sary; any amendment which sent this bill back to 
the Senate, would produce such delay as would 


| almost defeat the object of the bill. 


| of Congress upon this subject. 


Mr. HOPKINS (Mr. D. yielding for explana- 
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ready for action, which could be accomplished 
alone by passing this bill into a law without delay. 
This was the only way of raising a proper mili- 
tary force for this service: let the officers of this 
regiment—the company oflicers—go into the west- 
ern country to enlist the men to serve under them, 
where there are men competent to ride, hunt, and 
acquainted with the dangers and hardships of the 
service to be found: and with the state of feeling 
that now exists, let it be known that the regiment 
was intended expressly for this Oregon route, and 
there would be no difficulty whatever in finding 
sufficient recruits, which diticulty would exist, to 
some extent, In recruiting for the army generally. 

As to taking for this servie: a portion of each 
company as it now exists, all must be aware that 
it could not be accomplished. A man would object 
to being transferred, if he was eminentiin his regi- 
ment; and such men only would answer for this 
service, ; 

Again: it would be extracting from every com- 
pany the picked men of the company, and leaving 
the rest scarcely fit for the service in which they 
were now employed. : 

They had constantly heard about the ability of 
the President to mount aregiment for this particu- 
lar service. The President had no such power, 
unless they gave it to him bylaw. There was no 
regiment of infantry not now employed; and we 
knew not how soon we might be called to increase 
our army now in ‘Texas, 

As to expense, he considered that it was usually 


much over estimated. While in service on this 


tion) said, the amendment which he had sent to |i route, the men would nearly support themselves 
9 d Vy 


the Chair was not likely to delay the final action 
, it was an amend- 
ment in direct conformity with the bill already re- 
ported to the Senate by the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads of that body, which was 
likely to meet with favorable consideration there. 


| The bill of the Senate differed from this amend- 


ment only in this, that it proposed to give to the 
President of the United States the power to have 


| this mail transported to Oregon by detachments 


from the army of the United States, while his 
amendment was specific in its provisions, and re- 


ferred directly to the regiment they were about to || qualified. 


raise by this bill—a regiment assigned to this par- 
ticular line. His amendment, therefore, had that 


peculiar merit over the bill of the Senate, and ' 


would doubtless be concurred in in that body 


without delay. 


Mr. DAVIS resumed. 


The bill, as it was now 


_ before them, (le said,) had passed the Senate. To 


at present, (and a large portion of it might be ex- || 


pected to remain for a long time uninhabited,) in- 
ested with roving bands of wild savages, no con- 
tract would be likely to be made, under the ordi- 


nary law, for the transportation of the mail of the | 


United States, without a large additional expendi- 
ture for a military guard which would be abso- 
\utely necessary to accompany it. 
him, therefore, peculiarly proper that the provis- 
ion contained in the latter clause of the amendment 
should be adopted, and that this regiment of mount- 


attach any amendment certainly would beget the 


delay of sending it back; if the Senate would act 


immediately upon it, it might not be so objection- 
able; but they were now so involved in the discus- 


, sion which was now occupying their attention, 


and over-riding everything else, that there was no 
certainty when it would be reached, if sent back 


| there again. 


It seemed to | 


ed men, (in his judgment wholly inadequate to an- | 


swer the end,) so far as it can afford protection to 
emigrants along the line, should also afford pro- 
tection to the public mails; for while it did not con- 
stitute a force large enough, (which was his only 


objection to it,) still, as far as it went, it would ac- | 


complish both purposes, and the necessity for both 
seemed most obvious. 
tive of Captain Frémont, and to an account he had 
recently seen in the papers, of the attack and rob- 
bery, by Indians, of a return trading party from 
Santa Fé, showing the dangers of travel in that 
direction, and said that the necessity for this pro- 


He referred to the narra- | 


tection was, he believed, universally admitted; the | 
only question was as to the best mode in which it | 


could be afforded. 
proposed the only protection which was safe and 
yracticable, and he regretted that it did not raise a 
arger force for this purpose. He considered the 
amendment an important one, and that its import- 


It seemed to him that this bill | 


ance would be diminished by no settlement we may | 


make of the Oregon question. 
thousand of our citizens (as he had already stated) 
were already in that territory. It was necessary 
for them. But it would also be found the shortest 
and most direct route from the northern cities to 


Some eight or ten | 


Again, he held that there could be no necessity 
of giving in the law authority to the President of 


the United States to direct that these troops shall 


escort the mail, since he had that authority now 
over every existing regiment in the army. 

Mr. HOPKINS (Mr. D. again yielding for ex- 
planation) stated that, without this éiendment, 
there was no law authorizing the establishment of 


a post office in Oregon; there was no law author- | 


_ izing the President of the United States to send the 


or other whose duty it was not made by law to dis- | 


mail of the United States to Oregon; and any mail 
sent there would have to be entrusted to somebody 


tribute it, and it would be equal or worse than no 


/ mail at all. 
line under the direction of the general post office | 


ships in the Pacific, a large number of whom would 


It would be better to put the whole 


law and the Postmaster General. And he under- 
stood that the President, though he had not con- 


versed with him on the subject, was exceedingly 


anxious to have this provision incorporated in the 
bill, that he might send the mail to Oregon. 


Afier some further conversation on this point | 


between these two gentlemen, 
Mr. DAVISresumed. Heattached much weight, 
(he said,) as a friend of the Administration, to its 


| here in consequence of gerrymanderin 


upon game, and their horses would subsist on the 
grass at their fect. It was only when they re- 
turned to garrison to be recruited, that the ex- 
penses for forage, &c., were incurred to any great 
extent. 

He touched upon the question of nativeism, op- 
posing the amendment of Mr. Levin, and arguing 
while the West was principally to be relied on to 
furnish the men and officers, fitted by education and 
experience for this peculiar service, that the dis- 
cretion should be left to select from among foreign- 
ers, as well as elsewhere, those who were best 
He spoke in high terms of the value 
| and efficiency of service of many foreigners, and 

instanced the case of an Englishman, (of whom he 
gave some anecdote,) who was the best dragoon he 
had ever seen. 

He concluded by appealing to his western friends, 
especially, who knew the necessity of this bill, and 
that the force proposed under it should be raised 
and ready for service by the 20th May, to reject 
amendments, which would embarrass the bill, and 
pass it without delay. 

Mr. SAWYER next obtained the floor. He 
intended (he said) to occupy the attention of the 
House but a very few minutes. There was only 
one branch of the subject on which he intended to 
say anything. He discovered that a gentleman 


' from New York [Mr. Wurre} had given notice 


that he would introduce an amendment to this bill 
at the proper time, to take the officers of this regi- 
ment from the regular army. Upon that branch 
| of the subject he intended to say a few words, and 
‘he would say at the outset, that, should a propo- 
sition of this kind be adopted or engrafted upon 
this bill, he should vote against it without any 
hesitation whatever, for reasons which he would 
| give, and which were to his mind sufficient. And 
now he undertook to say that you can enlist no 
man into that service from the West, to be gov- 
erned by any man taken from the regular army; 
if he was to be a man taken from West Point or 
elsewhere, and not familiar with the peculiar na- 
ture of this service, there were very few of his 
western friends who would join him; he did not 
wish any of his friends to go into that service. 
He had heard an objection made by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. McGaueuey] when the bill 
to raise two regiments was under consideration; 
and it was said by the gentleman that this bill 
would furnish very convenient places for certain 
members of Congress who were to lose their seats 


in their 


recommendations, when they came before Congress || respective States and of other causes, and that this 
in a proper form; and he considered the providing || bill was got up for the purpose of making — 


facilities for the transportation of this mail highly | 
important, but he considered this regiment still | 
By the 20th of next month, the || 
Then it was neces- | 
sary that this regiment should be organized and ' 


more important. 
emigration would commence. 


! for them. 


i the gentleman 


He did not know how the gentleman 
arrived at his conclusion. So far as his statement, 
with reference to gerrymandering was concerned, 
ras well answered at the time. 
Upon the other branch of the subject he wished to 
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bestow a little attention, as he believed he knew 
hom the gentleman referred, He understood 


to wi . 
him to allude to the gentleman from Kentucky, 


(Colonel Tipparts.| 
The CHAIRMAN reminded the gentleman 


that it was pot in order to call gentlemen by their 


i ch. 
hie. SAWYER. Well, I will take that back, 
then. It was understood that a large peuuon was 
fol up re comune nding the appoitinent of the gen- 
tleman as colonel. ‘There were other renullemen, 
he did not care Ww hether it was the gentleman from 
Kenuicky or yourself, (addressing the Chairman,) 
or any man from any other portion of the Union, 
wo that he was ws well qualified as he took the 
gentieman from Kentucky to be. lle wanted a 
man at the head of this regiment who had the 
requl site natural rood Heusc, and the proper eX) - 
rience and discipline im re vard to the nature of this 
peculiar service, if he undertook this Oregon ex- 
pedition; and aman whose general qualifications 
would be an mducement to m ny youn: men who 
live in the West to enlist, with the full assurance 
reciment under such a 


that if they enlist in this 
commander whe bel ved they would do in suf- 
ficient numbers and without hesitation—that the y 


would be so conducted as to render the service 
efficiently, to do honor to themselves and their 
Government, and to be protected in their own lives 
and interests so far as their gallantry and bravery 
under the direction of a leader who understands 
his business would protect them. 

The objection had been urg d by some gt ntle- 
men, that when they made up this regiment, it 
would be composed of the loafers and vagabonds 
of the country. Sir, (said Mr. 8.,) that will be 
the effect, if you put at their he ad a man that they 
have not confidence in; that is the fact. He 
would be clad if it could be done, to see the offi- 
cers of this regiment chosen by the companies 
themselves after their organization; but that, he 
undertook to say, could not be done, for the Con- 
stitution itself intervened and prevented, giving au- 
thority to the President to make the appointments. 
Weil, he was perfectly willing to leave it in the 
hands of the President to select citizens, if he 
chooses, or men from the re rular army, and he 
had the utmost confidence in the intelligence of the 
President, that he would select the cizens only 
calculated for this peculiar service. — 

But he was astonished to see this proposition 
coming from the quarter from w hich it had emana- 
ted. His friend from the same State near him 
(Mr. Rarusun] he thought would make no such 
proposition, nor did he think a majority of the 
Kepresentatives of the State of New York would 
sustain it. 

{Mr. Ratupun indicated his favor to the amend- 
ment. | 

1 am astonished (continued Mr. 8.) that my 
friend on my left says he is in favor of it. Now, 
l undertake to say that from the State of New York 
this objection ought not to come. Let them look 
fora moment (and he had been at some pains to 
ascertain the facts) and see how many persons there 
were in the army from New York, and from the 
other States of the Union; and he had made this 
examination in anticipation of his friend from Ken- 
tucky being appointed to that place, and he had 
looked at that gentleman’s State to see how many 
officers of the army itnow has. He had the whole 
number in the army, and, in addition to that, he 
had the number of officers in the navy from the 
different States; and he found that New York has 
now 182 officers in the army, and that Kentucky 
has 36, (the least of any State in the Union in pro 
portion to its population.) Kentucky, Ohio, and 
Georgia stand at the tail of the list, and Virginia 
and New York at the head; and it came with a 
bad grace, it appeared to him, from that quarter, 
to ask that the President be deprived from select- 
ing from the ranks of the people, when he sees a 
man well versed in the military tactics of the coun- 
try as are those educated at West Point; and, per- 
mit him to say, with four times as much natural 
sense as those who had been there receiving their 
education in so much style at the public expense. 

He had instituted this comparison to show—and 
he intended to use it on another occasion to show 
more fully the situation of things in regard to the 
ditferent States in this respect. From New York 
there were 182 officers in the army; from Ohio 
there were 28; and from Georgia still less; and yet, 
sir, if the President, in his discretion, should see 








proper to selecta man from Georgia, from Ken- 
tucky, or from Ohio, he is proposed to be prohibit- 
ed—by whom? By those ie have four times 
their proportionate number already, by the wilful 
act and intention of these individuals. He put it, 


| 


then, to the sense of this House whether, under | 


the circumstances, they would assent to this unjust 
limitation and restriction of the discretionary pow- 


er of the President in selecting his officers from | 


those best qualified for the service? And he asked 
gentlemen if they had ason, a neighbor, ora friend, 
who wished to enlist in the army, whether they 


would prefer him to be led by a man who is sup- | 
| Military Affairs, but without providing for a larve 


posed at least well to understand the nature of lis 


business at the West, or would they prefer him to | 
be led by a gentleman who has spent his whole life || 


in the barracks, and in the ease and luxury of the 
Military Academy at West Point? 
tion for every gentleman to take home to himself; 
and when he should have answered it, Mr. 8. 
thought he would be decidedly against the pro- 
posed amendment of the gendeman from New 
York. 

Mr. S. would no longer occupy the attention of 
the committee. 

Mr. RATHBUN obtained the floor, and yieided 
to 

Mr. G. W. JONES, who gave notice of the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

‘* Strike out from the word ‘ that’ in the first line 
to, and including riflemen in the second line, and 
insert * the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby authorized to accept volunteers who 
may oller their service as mounted riflemen, not 
exceeding one regiment, to serve for two years af- 


It was a ques- | 


ter they shall have arrived at the place of rendez- | 


vous, unless sooner discharged.’ Strike out from 
the word *war’ in the 3d line 3d section, to and in- 
cluding the word ‘ limitation’ in the Sth line. 

There was an evident disposition in many por- 
tions of the committee to rise. 

Mr. RATHBUN declined to yield, and proceed- 
ed with his remarks at a late hour, of which we 
give the points. 
~ He should not have troubled the committee (he 
said) had it not been for the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Ohio, who had just taken his seat. The 
eentleman had been devoting his talents to the 
science of mathematics for the purpose of demon- 
strating the excessive number of oificers in the 
army from New York, and the excessive neglect 
of Kentucky and Georgia. Now, if the geitle- 
man had worked out by the rule of three, his own 
problem, he would have found that instead of com- 
plaining of Kentucky, Kentucky had just twice as 
much as she was entitled to, in comparison with 
New York. He cited the statistics which had led 
him to this conclusion, and to the conclusion also 
that Georgia had not so much to complain of as 
the gentleman supposed. 

Now, in regard to the gentleman from Kentucky, 
{Mr. Tissarrs,] if any man was to be taken froin 
the ranks of the people, and put in the place indi- 
cated by the gentleman from Ohio, he (Mr. R.) 
was one of the last men who would object to the 
ventleman’s candidate. Ue had none; he had sent 
no petition for officers; he had no candidates for 
offices to be created by raising one regiment, or 
one hundped regiments. We had already some 
three, fouFPor five times as many ojficers in the 
army as we could employ; if they were unfit for 
this service, discharge them; get rid of them, be- 
fore we add any more to their number. But he 
had yet to learn that we had not as good men in 
the recular army to perform this service as could 
be found in this House, or in the country. Where 
was Frémont and his men, and Kearney and his 
men? Mr. R. alluded to the indefatigable energy 
and bravery of these gentlemen, and the hardships 
they have endured, and considered them, or selec- 
tions from their men, as well or better qualified 
than those who would be selected from civil life, 
He scouted the idea put forth, that western men 
only were qualified to officer this regiment; stating 
that it would not be the men who wear the hunt- 
ing shirt who were likely to receive the office, but 
some fortunate one of the numerous candidates 
who were already on the ground urging their 
claims; and he contended that men properly select- 
ed from Virginia, from New York, or other States, 
were equally with western men qualified and equal- 
ly acquainted, not perhaps with the valley of the 
Mississippi, but with what was quite a different 
thing, with the three thousand miles of wild, un- 
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settled country over which our emigration to Ore- 
gon passes, and where their services would be re- 
quired. 

Mr. R. had seen no change in the state of affairs 


to require this additional regiment, since the pas- 


sage by the House of the bill to increase the rank 
and file of the army, and the refusal to raise two 
regiments of dragoons; and he was not prepared 
until some new cause was shown, to go fora furth > 
increase, In the bill which they had sent to the 
Senate they had provided for an increase of the 
army greater in amount than two regiments, and 
greater than was asked for by the Committee on 


increase of officers. He dwelt upon the evils to 
be apprehended from creating these Oflices, and 
leaving them to be filled from civil life, or from 
the army, as the President might think proper, and 


/ urged the propriety in case the regiment was de- 
| termmed to be raised, of their stepping in to relieve 


the President, in the manner indicated by the 
amendment of his colleague, [Mr. Wuire,| lim- 
iting the selection of the officers to the officers of 
the regular army, of the trouble to which, without 
it, he must necessarily be subjected, from the per- 
unacity with which the claims of the three thou- 
sand applicants for these offices would be urged 
upon him by themselves and their friends. 7 
Mr. GORDON inquired if Congress were able, 


| under the Constitution, to prescribe to the Pres. 


dent, who has the appointing power, from what 

particular class these oflicers should be taken? 
Mr. RATHBUN considered that they had, that 

they might, without transcending the limits of their 


jurisdiction, determine that the number of officers 


in the army should not be increased, and then the 
President would make this selection out of the pre- 
sent list of supernumeraries. 

Mr. R. touched upon some other points, and 
yielded the floor for explanations and inquiries to 
Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, and Mr. Hararsow, 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Pennsylvania, appealed 
to the committee, as this matter had been discussed 
long enough, to act upon this question, and to act 
promptly. 

He would like to know:(he said) if the gentle- 
man from New York, who was unwilling to vote 
for this regiment, whether he had gone into that 
full examination which showed him that it was 
not necessary’ Mr. 'T. took the recommendations 
of the President, the Secretary of War, Captain 
Frémont, and those who had examined the sub- 


ject, sustained as they were by the facts of the 


case; and should vote for this force, which was 
asked for by those who had the responsibility of 


| this subject. 


He referred to the dangers of the route; the ne- 
cessity for protection to our emigrants, such as con- 
templated; expressed his sense of the importance 
of energy of action on this subject, and his fore- 
bodings, that notwithstanding the strong desires of 


‘the President to the contrary, years would elapse 


before the final settlement of the question; and 
closed with a renewal of his appeal to gentlemen 
to pass this bill without amendment, as it came 
from the Senate, so that the regiment under it may 
be organized and ready for action by the first of 
May, about which time the emigration commenced. 

He proposed to move that the committee rise and 
report the bill; but a disposition in some parts man- 
ifesting itself not to close the debate in this way, 
he waived that motion, and moved that the commit- 
tee rise, with a view to the adoption of a resolution 
in the House for the termination of the debate. 

The motion being agreed to, the committee rose 
and reported. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
Mr. McCLERNAND (leave having been de- 


nied) made a motion to suspend the rules, to ena- 
ble him to offer a resolution granting the use of the 
Hall, to-morrow evenirig, for the use of the New 
York institution for the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb. 

No quorum voted. 


THE DEBATE. 


Mr. HARALSON desired to offer a resolution 
terminating the debate on the bill under discussion 
in committee to-morrow, at one o’clock. 

But as no quorum had voted on the motion of 
Mr. McCernanp, and no business could be trans- 


| acted, 


The House adjourned. 
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Mr. CORWIN presented the petitions of citi- | 


« of Portage and Summit counties, Ohio, asking 


zens 
the ; 
Hudson, in that State; which were referred to the 


Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
édaumn of Oneida county, New York, against 
the renewal of a patent heretofore granted to Jeth- 
ro Wood; which was laid on the table. 

Mr. CAMERON presented several petitions of 
citizens of Pennsylvania, praying an alteration of 
the Constitution of the United States, with refer- 
ence to the abolition of slavery; the motion for the 
reception of which was laid on the table. 


Mr. ATCHISON submitted the following reso- 


Jution: 


nosolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be authorized 


to contract with Charles Preuss, the assistant of Captain 
Fremont in his expedition to the Rocky mountains, Oregon, 
and North California, for compiling a topographical map of 
ine travelling route from the mouth of the Kansas, on the 
frontier of Missouri, to the main Columbia river, where the 
emigrants usually embark on the river, and descend by 
water to the lower Columbia; the said map to be compiled 
from the original notes, journals, and sketches of Captain 


Fremont, and his assistant, Charles Preuss, taken in the | 


field, and from actual observation, in addition to the usual 
topography of the country over which the route passes. 
Also the latitude and longitude of remarkable places, the 
elevations of the country above the Gulf of Mexico by the 
barometer at certain distances, the temperature of the air 


by the thermometer at sunrise and noon of each day, the | 


state of the weather, and the course of the winds; also at 
sunrise and noon of each day. Also to show every night 
encampment, and every noon-day halt, with the wood, 
water, grass, hills, mountains, prairies, rivers, creeks, 
branches, springs, lakes, pools, and ponds, crossed over or 
seen in the expedition, the whole to be correctly laid down 


from positive observations by the eye, or instruments; and | 
also that the said Secretary be authorized to contract with || 


a competent person for lithographing the same. 


Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Ter- | 


ritories, reported a bill to provide for the settle- 
ment of the accounts of William D, Slaughter, late 
secretary of the Territory of Wisconsin; which 
was read, and passed to the second reading. 
CHANGE OF DUTIES IN NAVAL BUREAUS. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill 
to change the distribution of duties among the sev- 
eral naval bureaus. 


Mr. ARCHER expressed a hope that the sub- | 
ject would be allowed to lie over for a few days, | 
to enable him to inquire into the merits of the bill. | 

Mr. FAIRFIELD had no objection to the prop- | 
osition, and the subject was therefore passed over | 


uformally. 
DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the res- | 


olution submitted by Mr. J. M. Crayton, calling 
on the President for copies of any Oregon corre- 
spondence. 

Mr. ATCHISON arose and said, he did not 
take a very deep interest in the resolution, yet he 
would vote for it. It was only two weeks since, 
in an answer given to a call made by the Senator 
‘rom New Jersey, they had received a message 


from the President, in which he stated that nothing | 
had transpired since the meeting of Congress to | 


change his opinion, then expressed, as to giving 
the notice to Great Britain, with a view to the ab- 


rogation of the convention for joint occupation of | 


the Oregon territory. Upon that assurance, and 
taking the opinion of the President of the United 
States as his guide, he was ready and willing to 
vote for the notice; indeed, he had been ready for 
the three last years. Since the time he first had the 
honor of taking a seat in that Senate, he thought 
there was a propriety in the thing itself, without 
aiy intimation from the President of the United 
States. He had uniformly voted for similar reso- 
lutions as that before them, calling for information 
on that subject. He was still willing, and would 
continue, from week to week, to vote for such mo- 
tions, until that great question should be settled. 
If the resolution was prompted by nothing more 
than curiosity to know what had taken place, it 
was, in his opinion, a laudable curiosity. He 


thought it ought to be known what had been done, | 
what had transpired between the Governments of 


the United States and Great Britain. The Presi- 


dent could communicate to the Senate 0 as much | 
to the pub- 


as, in his opinion, was not detrimenta 
lic interests. Hence he could see nothing wrong, 


nothing to embarrass the President of the United \| Senate, under all the circumstances of the case, to | 


establishment of a mail-route from Warren to | 


DICKINSON presented the remonstrance | 


THE 


| States; nor could he see anything like distrust, so 


far as their action was concerned. He had dis- 
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covered no reason for charging any Senator with | 


expressing distrust of the President, least of all 
from the uniform course of the Senator from Dela- 


| ware, could they accuse him of it; for, since his 


speech in the early part of this debate, he had al- 
ways looked upon hir as one of the most devoted 
friends of the notice. Now, he (Mr. A.) was 


himself anxious for light on the subject, but per- | 


haps for different reasons from Senators on the 
other side. He, (Mr. A.,) for one, if there was 


| anything in the State correspondence—in any com- 


' fidence in the President. 


munication the President should make indicating 
that he desired the notice for the purpose of ma- 
king a compromise on the parallel of 49°, would 
refuse to give the notice. On the other hand gen- 
tlemen thinking differently, on finding it his intea- 
tion to use the notice as a weapon, and to act upon 
the true spirit of the declaration in his Message, 
that it was now necessary to assert our jurisdic- 
tion as was claimed, for that reason, might refuse 
to vote for the notice. He, for one, would not 
vote in favor of yielding any portion of our terri- 
tory. But he wanted all the light the President 
could give them; not that he distrusted him, for 
time and again he, for one, had expressed his con- 
He would take the in- 
formation imparted in his Message as expressive 
of his opinion as far as it went; but, at the same 
time, he had no objection to further light on the 
subject. 

Mr.SEVIER crepes his regret that he should 


| in this instance, ditfer from his friend from Mis- 


| of his friend from Delaware. 


souri, and that he could not vote for the resolution 
But he had some 
reasons for believing that there was nothing in the 
State Department that could have the slightest 
bearing upon the question. ‘There might possibly 
be some confidential communications from our Min- 
ister in England, containing his opinions as to the 
result of the action of the two Governments on the 
Oregon question. But suppose this resolution to 


| be passed, the President must either refuse to an- 
swer the call, and by doing so lead the public to | 
| believe that there was something important which 


vas concealed, and thus create expectation and sur- 


| mise, or he must comply with the resolution, and 
disclose matters pe.haps which ought not to be dis- | 
closed, and show his hand to the British Minister. | 
He believed, if the resolution passed and was com- | 


plied with by the President, the answer would con- 
tain suggestions from our Minister, and nothing 
more. 


| proper call for information touching domestic mat- 


ters; but, in regard to the foreign relations of the 
Government, it was the duty of the President, un- 
der the Constitution, to lay before Congress from 
time to time such information as he might be in 
possession of. But here it was proposed to bring 
into this Chamber and publish confidential state- 


_ ments of our Minister in England, by which our 
' adversaries in the negotiation could avail them- 
| selves of his calculations. It appeared to him there 


was something wrong in all this. He thought it 


He was ready at all times to vote for any | 


was pushing the thing further than it was proper | 


to push it. He cared not what the information 


might lbe—whether in favor of 49 or 54 40, or any- | 
thing else—he would vote for the ‘‘notice;’’ he | 


would vote for it at all events, 


For these reasons | 


he regretted exceedingly that he could not vote for | 


his friend’s resolution; he regretted to give a vote 
which would in the remotest degree have the ap- 


| pearance of a disposition to deprive him of the light 


of information, but he felt it his duty to vote 


| the public interest, communicate. 


against it. 


Mr. J. M. CLAYTON said the Senator from | 


Arkansas was entirely mistaken in supposing that | 


it was the duty of the President, under any clause 


of the Constitution, to communicate information, | 


uncalled for, regarding the foreign relations of the | 


Government. ‘The words of the Constitution were, | 


that the President should communicate from time 


| to time information ‘on the state of the Union,” | 


and recommend to the attention of Congress such | 
measures as he deemed necessary. The President | 
might very properly, without violating that clause | 


of the Constitution, withhold the information. He 


did not mean to be understood as saying that the | 


President would withhold any information from | 


Congress which he might, without detriment to 


But this he 
would say, that he thought it was the duty of the 
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call upon the President for all the information in 
his possession, and which in his judgment it would 
not be improper to communicate. If there were 
such communications from our Minister abroad as 
the Senator had suggested, the President would of 
course not disclose them. 

But he did not desire to detain the Senate, and 
he would not have troubled them with a single re- 
mark, but for some remarks which were made by 
the Senator from Ohio yesterday, and which he 
had not an opportunity of replying to at the ume, 
in consequence of the Senate immediately proceed- 
ing to the consideration of the special order. The 
Senator had charged upon the Senate of the United 
States that its action in reference to the Oregon 
question had paralyzed the arm not only of the 
Kxecutive, but of the whole Government. This 
declaration, or something similar to it, he had heard 
two or three times repeated by the honorable Sen- 
ator, the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. He did hot understand precisely What 
it was to which the Senator alluded as paralyzing 
the arm of the Government. Did he mean that 
the protraction of the debate had paralyzed the 
arm of the Government, or did he mean something 
which had occurred in the debate? If the Scnator 
meant the former, he had only to say that the honor- 
able Senator had had his full share in paralyzing the 
arm of the Executive. He had consumed as much 
time, and more, in debate than any one on thet 
floor, and done more to protract the debate than 
any other Senator there. ‘The honorable Senator 
had provoked more irrelevant discussion than any 
other man upon the floor of the Senate. Who was 
it that started the discussion of the Northeastern 
boundary question, which had consumed three 
days’ time? It was the honorable Senator himsel/, 
in the speech which he made at the opening of the 
debate, by denouncing the treaty of Sicaineiin, 
and calling in question the wisdom of the negotia- 
tors, The honorable Senator made it the duty of 
the former Secretary of State, now a Senator, to 
enter into a vindication of that treaty, and of his 
conduct in its negotiation. 

The honorable gentleman [Mr. Wessrer] was 


certainly not to be censured for that, for the course 


taken by the chairman had led him into it. He 
(Mr. C.) was willing that the Senate should share 
all just responsibility with the Executive. He 
was not willing that a single Senator should escape 
from his just portion of it. He did not think that 
the Senate deserved the censure which the honor- 
able Senator had cast upon it for the course which 
it had chosen totake upon this great question of 
giving notice to England. There had been a di- 
versity of opinion among Senators, but it was an 
honest difference, and many of them had been 
anxious from the beginning of the discussion to 
obtain all the light and all the information possible. 
He had seen no manifestation of feeling which 
did not become the Senate, and therefore utterly 
denied the charge made by the honorable Seuator, 
that the Senate had paralyzed the arm of the Gov- 
ernment, or that the charges made against it from 
any quarter were true, that it had acted on any 
but the highest and most honorable motives ou the 
question, 

Mr. ALLEN followed. He did not intend to 
renew the discussion that morning, or intend to 
make more than a few remarks in reply to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware, (Mr. CLayron,] as an act of 
justice to himself. The Senator was greatly in 
error, or rather was in a great error, in supposing 
he (Mr. A.) had charged anything on the Senate. 
What he said, and what appeared in his reported 
remarks, not corrected by a but stll reported 
correctly, was, that the effect of the action of the 
Senate would be, not to paralyze the arm of the 
Executive alone, but the arm of the Government, 
including the aggregate of its parts—the President, 
Congress, &c. He did not mean to say it was the 
intention of the Senate to paralyze the arm of the 
Government, but he said that would be the conse- 

uence of the proceedings they witnessed there. 
‘And what were those proceedings? Why, they 
were delay, hesitation, and a course of discussion 
calculated to encourage Great Britain to advance 
claims, and press them, as he had said before, to 
the sword’s point. When, he would ask, had 
Great Britain such a strong title made out as had 
been made out for her during the discussion of the 
matter in thatbody? Where was an English State 
ymaper; where was a speech of any member of Par- 
Seana where was a solitary English newspaper, 
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or anything emanating from an English mind, 
which gave so colorable a title to Great Britain as 
what they had heard on that floor? He did not 
say Senators had transcended what they believed 
their duty in that particular; he did not say they 
had done that which they had no right to do; but 
he would say the etfeet of such a proceeding—of 
such a protracted, hesitating, faltering course, was 
to encourage Great Britain to claim beyond that 
which she otherwise should claim, and to fall on 
the dernier resort. 

He was not going to renew the Oregon discus- 
He had said yesterday, what 
all knew, that arguments had been used there, and 
repeated over and over again, to the disparagement 
of our ttle to a part of that territory—arguments 
which they were told by some Senators they would 
notutter, pending a negotiation, were their vongues 
to blister in ther mouths. ‘The Senator was there- 
lore Wrong ih saying that he (Mr. A.) intended to 
attack the Senate for what it did. But he was 
bound, in justice and truth itself’, to express his 


sion on that motion. 


ODUTON as to the effeet of what had been done 
there. blow could they legislate otherwise? Oucht 
not the effect of their actions to be the very rule 
of their action? Oueht they not to look to the 
eflect of what they did as the t st to show whether 
they should do it or not? ‘There was no other test 
in Jegislation but the effect of their measures. 
Now, as to the Ashburton treaty, he would not 
make allusion to tt then, because the Senator from 
Massachusetts had made no es} ecial reference to 
him which called for a reply; but at another time 
would do O, if necessary. He did not intend to 
but would take it up in the natural 
order of things. Iévery one knew the reason of his 
introduction of that treaty into the debate was to 


force discussion, 


Hlustrate the position that Great Britain had always 
aspecific object in her policy with all mankind, 
but especially with the United States, and that was, 
to settle one ‘cause of quarrel at a time, keeping 
over the others to periods most auspicious for her- 
self, and he had refe rred to the correspondence 
quoted to show that that was her pohey now; but 
he did not go into the details of the treaty. Fle 
knew that would be wading into a broad bog, and 
ussion that micht kee p them for the 
bulanee of the session of Congress. He knew 
many grave matters were involved, and that it was 
impossible to introduce their discussion then with 
a due regard to the public interests, In regard to 
that treaty and negotiation, he made no threats in 
rezard to the future, nor should he be palsied by 
any remarks He would proceed, 
on a proper oceasion, Whenever it arose in the dis- 
charet of his publie duty, to examine that treaty 
in all its details, and the circumstances att nding 


epcning a cise 


made by others. 


nevotiation, 
Mr. CLAYTON here rose to reply, and inquired 
whether the Senator from Ohio had acknowledged 


1s 


his speech as reported in the newspapers? 

Mr. ALLEN replied he had referre dto the Union 
report, but, from its general aceuracy, he did not 
doubt it was accurately reported in the Intelligen- 
eer. 

Mr. CLAYTON said the remarks of the Senator 
were very correctly reported in the Union also. 
He then read anextract of the speech of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, comprising his strictures on the 
Senate, and proceeded. lt was, he said, to that he 
had referre d. His (Mr. C.’s) object was before, 
and now, to vindicate the Senate. The Senator 
from Obio now said it was not the intention of the 
Senate to paralyze the arm of the Executive; he 
did notassail their motives; but he said it was the 
effect of some portion of the debates there, without 
the Senate intending to effect such an object, and 
that portion was the discussion of the title by those 
who believed we had no good title beyond 49 
deerees. He was not one of those who had dis- 
cussed the question of title at all. Early in the 
session he had given it as his opinion that it would 
be better to reserve the discussion of tite until a 
treaty was presented to the Senate. But those 
who had chosen to discuss that question, were cer- 
tainly provoked to it by those who entertained a 
different opinion, and who attempted to show our 
title good beyond 49°. The discussion had not 
commenced with those who believed our title be- 
yond 49° defective; thev did so in self-defence, and 
from a sense of duty. “He had no desire to im- 


peach the intention of gentlemen there, but he | 


would ask if the claim of our Government to 549 


40’ were sustained there, would it not have the ten- | 


| dency to paralyze the arm of the Executive Gov- 
'ernment? He would leave it to the country to 
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answer that question. 

Mr. CALHOUN asked for the reading of the 
resolution. The resolution having been read, Mr. 
C. said, that he felt some embarrassment in saying 
anything on the question before the Senate; and 
the reason was, that the matter came before them 
ina double aspect. In one aspect it was the case 
of a negotiation which had failed, and in which 
they were called upon to perform certain acts. In 
another aspect, it was the case of a pending nego- 
tiation. It was not easy to imagine two cases which 
demanded more directly opposite action. I? the 
negotiation were still pending, in his opinion, there 
might be a question as to the propriety of the reso- 
lution; but if the negotiation were finished, the 
Senate, being called on to determine if certain acts 
should be done or omitted, it was desirable to have 
all the information that could possibly be obtained. 
The only question was, which was the stronger of 
the two cases | 

Now, then, such being the state of the business, 
as he relied upon the discretion of the Executive, 
and believed that he had too much firmness, in 
case of a pending negotiation, to communicate any- 
thing injuriously affecting the question; and if there 
was any information that might with propriety be 
communicated, having a bearing either upon the 
notice or the measures which they had been called 
upon to perform by the Executive Department, it 
was proper that they should have before them all 
which the President might deem it proper to cora- 
municate. In that view of the case, with all def- | 
erence to the Executive, and without intending to 
cause him any embarrassment, he (Mr. C.) felt 
himself compelled to vote in favor of the call. But 
that was not the only question. ‘The chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations had used Jan- 
cuace certainly in its bearnme—if not intended— 
calculated to pre ss upon the character of the Sen- 
ate and the course they had pursued on the ques- 
tion of the notice. He {[Mr. ALLEN] complained 
that they had made out a stronger case for the Brit- 
ish than the British had made out for themselves. 
He (Mr. C.) appealed to every member of the Sen- 
ate and the whole country, whether, when they 
were called upon to perform an act which might 
involve peace or war—and that certainly was the 
aspect of the notice at the commencement of the 
session, and that might still be one of the results 
of the measure—whether, as patriots, as honest 
men, they were not bound to go into the question 
of title, and tell the people of the United States 
precisely the nature of the title? They were bound 
to do so; for he held to the truth of the maxim | 
which declared, **demand nothing that is not right, 
and submit to nothing that is wrong.’’ And he 
was disposed to modify the maxim, so as to make | 
it read, ** demand nothing which we are not certain | 
is right.” That was a maxim of whose wisdom 
and justice the people of the United States were 
well convinced, and if ever it was violated by them, 
it would be because they did not understand the 
facts and true state of the case. The Senator from 
Ohio, [Mr. Atien,] and other gentlemen who | 
thought with him, assumed that the United States | 
title extended to 54° 40’—that it was good—and on | 
that ground alone they justified the notice. He | 
knew that that Senator, and those who thought | 
with him, oceupied a position which, always be- | 
fore the eyes of the American people, was a very | 
desirable one, appearing to advocate the opinion 
of the country. It was an agreeable position; but 
what was the position of those who did not think 
that the title of the United States was indisputable? 
Were they to sit still and say nothing, and give a 
vote against the notice with the declaration there 
that the title of the United States went to 54° 40’? 
That was the true state of the case. In point of 
fact, this question had been brought before the two 
houses of Congress before negotiations had been | 
finally concluded. He blamed not the Executive | 
for that—he censured nobody; but he simply stated | 
facts, for the purpose of doing justice to Senators | 
who thought with himself, 

He had heard a great deal about “ paralyzing 
the power of the Executive,’’ and heard a great | 
deal about ‘* want of unanimity,’’ and ‘ want of | 
nerve.”? Did not all that grow out of the state of | 
things he had mentioned? Did not everybody | 
know that if the notice had been simply proposed |} 
as an abstract thing, there would be no cause of | 
difference of opinion? But they had been obliged |) 
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to look beyond that, to see what it would lead to- 
and believing that the notice, without compromise. 
would be war, how could they agree with those 
who, believing it to be so, were yet willing to give 
it, and go to war? Why he, and those who 
thought with him, had just as much reason to com- 
plain of ** want of unanimity.”’ He might go on, 
and state point after point, and he ventured to say 
that every Senator felt the same embarrassment that 
he did. It was an awful position. It was exceed- 
ingly unfortunate that any circumstances should 
have induced the President to bring the matter be- 
fore them before its conclusion. Every one who 
had anything to do with the control of the foreizn 
ailairs of the country must feel and lament it. [f, 
therefore, he, or any other, had been constrained 
to say anything in disparagement of the title as- 
sumed, it was only said in justice to themselves. 
As to the time which the debate had oceupied, he 
had taken his portion of it, and so had others taken 
theirs. But he must say that the time thus oceu- 
pied by the debate had been very far from being 
misapplied. He believed that it had produced a 
most extraordinary “ unanimity’? as to the ereat 
point, and the only point, on which the question 
could be settled—that was an adjustment of the 
controversy between the two countries on the paral- 
lel of 499. If the question was to end by nesotia- 
tion, it must end there; and the strong conviction 
expressed of the truth of that opinion expressed hy 
members of the Senate on all sides, members dij- 
fering on almost every point except that, had, in 
his opinion, laid the foundation of an adjustment 
of the question in that manner. He felt every hope 
that such a “unanimity”? had been produced in 
the Senate and in the country, as would lead to 
that peaceful and honorable settlement of the ques- 
tion, 

Mr. ALLEN again rose and said: It would not 
be right any longer to acquiesce in statements so 
repeatedly made in that Chamber, that the discus- 
sion, or anything else, had produced * unanimity” 
there in favor of a surrender of one-half of the Ore- 
gon territory. He did not know what some gen- 
tlemen meant by ** unanimity.’’ But he thought 
that when the time of taking the vote on the ques 
tion came, it would be found that a majority of 
those who came thereas Democrats were decidedly 
opposed to any ‘ unanimity,’’ such as that just 
described. He was aware that there was one way 
of affecting public sentiment, and of producing an 
effect abroad, and that was, to assume that the 
thing was all done—all fixed—all agreed upon, 
and that the people had no remedy but to acquies 
in what was done there. What evidence, he should 
like to know, had the Senator of that ** unanimity” 
of which he spoke? Who authorized him to risi 
there and say that there was unanimity in the 
Senate upon the point of ceding one-half of that 
territory to Great Britain? It was of just such 
speeches as that that he (Mr. A.) complained, as 
being calculated to paralyze the efforts of the Govy- 
ernment to extend the jurisdiction commensurate 
with their claim; and, now whilst he was up, as a 
part and parcel of that unanimity spoken of, and 
in answer to the allegation of its existence there, 
he would desire to say a word or two on certain 
points, ; ; 

He spoke not of men there or in the House ot 
Representatives. The course of individuals was 
their own, and with it he had no right to meddle, 
whatever it might be. He should speak of bodies— 
constitutional bodies—acting organically as bod- 
ies—of Senates by their majorities, of Houses of 

epresentatives by their majorities, without ques- 
tioning the propriety of the conduct of any one 
of the members of the wisdom of his course. 
That was not his business. A great effort had 
been made there, and repeated as often asa stean- 
er arrived, to produce the impression that there 
was but a small body of men lefi—an humile, 
powerless body, standing on the Russian line— 
that they had departed from the whole body of 
their fellow-citizens, and gone on a kind of cru- 


_sade, like a straggling band of Indians, and taken 


their position without company in the cold latitude 
of 54940’. That had been the impression sought 
to be produced, and also that this thing was of ¢e- 
cent origin. It was well for truth that there we re 
some things less perishable than the perishable 
stuff of which human memory was made. It wes 
well for truth, that its memorials could be mult- 
plied as often as the press-screw could be turned, 
and that those memorials could be disseminated 
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sively to be ever collected in one pi and anni- 
hilated by the fire of a night. It was well for 
truth, that the ever-enduring records of the Sen- 
ate changed not, and did not lie, but spoke as often 
as the returning sun-light of to-day, the same lan- 
guage to all and every man that read them. It 
was well for truth, that these Journals were spread 
abroad, open to the eye of the undivided masses, 
and that their contents could be referred to to sup- 
ply the frail recollection of men. Let them see, 
then, how new the line of 549 40’ was. Let them 
see when the first foot-print was placed upon that 
line. Let them see who placed it there. He 
would speak not of this great man’s name, nor 
that. He had long since ceased to be governed 
by names—long since. Much rather would he 
be governed by things. What proposition was 
there, on both sides, of which great and virtuous 
names might not be invoked! He dealt not, 
therefore, with men. His own experience in hu- 
man aflairs—ay, his own experience in the Senate 
of the United States, had told him that great names 
did not always hold a fixed and changeless posi- 
tion. No, no; he dealt not with names. He 
dealt with the acts of bodies. He would not go 
into a past generation; he would see what organic 
body 

Mr. McDUFFIE here remarked, that perhaps 
the zentleman, if he intended to proceed, would see 
the propriety of asking the indulgence of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, [Mr. Maneum,] who 
had the floor on the special order, and that in re- 
spect to him he would move the special order. 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly; if the Senator de- 
sired to proceed he (Mr. A.) would instantly de- 
sist, and resume his remarks the first opportunity. 

The resolution was then passed over informally, 
and the Senate proceeded to the consideration of 


THE SPECIAL ORDER—*' THE NOTICE.” 


Mr. MANGUM addressed the Senate. He said 
that until recently he had not expected to take any 
part in this debate; and that in what he now pro- 
posed to offer, he should make no reference to the 
question of title. He felt an abiding conviction 
that the whole matter had come before Congress 
improperly. He entertained nota particle of doubt 
that the question never could have been thrown 
upon Congress unless as a war or quasi war meas- 
ure. He held it to be incontrovertible that there 
was no direct or delegated authority by which Con- 
gress could in any way affect an existing treaty, 
either amending, altering, or abrogating it, the ef- 
feet of which would be to involve the country in 
war. But incontrovertible as it was, it was useless 
to present that view. He might appear singular 
in that view. The only coincidence of opinion 
with him on that point had been the intimations 
which had fallen that morning from the Senator 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Catunoun.] ‘The Sen- 
ate and Executive made treaties. Congress acted 
by majorities. The power of treaty-making was 
one highly restricted by the Constitution—the Sen- 
ate—two-thirds of it—and the Executive possessed 
the power. Itwas exclusive. He contended that 
the Congress had no power of making or breaking 
atreaty; yet it might indirectly do so. He was 
aware that a precedent was sought to be estab- 
lished in the abrogation in 179@of the treaty be- 
tween France and the United States. That was 
& quasi war measure—which only in good faith 
could have happened in consequence of a defective 
carrying out of the stipulations on the part of 
France. But the present was a treaty containing 
the special provision for ‘‘notice’’ of abrogation by 
either party. He alluded to the terms “contracting 
parties.”” He asked what was their constitutional 
construction? Were they not greatly restricted ? 
And could treaties be negotiated or abrogated in 
wy other form? He thought, therefore, that the 
notice should be given, if given at all, only by ap- 
plication to the treaty-making power. Suppose 





there were any doubts on the subject, he appealed | 


to the Senate if there was not a preponderance of 
the scale in favor of the views he had presented? 
It was a total reversal of all their principles of Gov- 
ernment, to be called on to vote on such a question 
without possessing all the information in the hands 
of the Executive. What right has the Executive 
to call on us to perform an act, while he withholds 
the information to give light to our action? In 
what age did they live, that an Executive, in a 
Government of free and written constitutions, 
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should call on the Senate to act, not on their re- 
sponsibility, but on the responsibility of the Ex- 
ecutive? ‘The idea was odious to liberty. It might 
be that the body—a majority of it—might not have 
confidence, official or personal, in the Executive; 
and yet they were to act in blind faith in such a 
one. If such a principle were recognised, these 
halls might as well be closed. Why not, in such 
a case, charge the Executive with the whole duty 
of the foreign relations of the country? Why 
change the Senators into machines, to be acted 
upon by the wire-pulling power of the Executive? 
He could not imagine a grosser prostitution of the 
character and office of Senator. If it was the Fa- 
ther of his Country—in these days almost sacrile- 
gious to name—who was the Chief Magistrate of 
the country, he would repel the doctrine, that by 
his faith in that high functionary he (Mr. M.) 
should be called on to act blindfold. He had said 
this much from a profound conviction in his own 
mind that his position was utterly impregnable. 
He had been astonished that that view of the case 
had not before been presented. He had communi- 
cated with the ablest jurists of the country, and all 
entertained the same opinion. But they were told 
that the notice was a mere peace measure—that it 
was provided for in the treaty. ‘That was true in 
the abstract. But was it true in the present circum- 
stances—when, under the excitement, menaces, 
and all that he would not designate, it seemed to 
seek war at all events? He thought not. In his 
deliberate judgment, and with ail respect to the 
constituted authorities of the country, he never 
knew a case that had been so “‘hotched’’—always 
assuming, aS Was given out, that the purposes of 
the Executive were purposes of peace. When was 
it ever known before that such a subject had been 
in that stage thrown before Congress? Where else 
was the precedent and reason, that, in questions of 
that sort, the Senate sat with closed doors? If war 
was intended, the course was eminently proper. 

jut was that the profession of the gentleman? 
Was there a gentleman in that chamber who did 
not say he desired peace? Only one or two—the 
honorable Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] and 
one or two others, were apprehensive of war. 


He (Mr. M.) thought the mismanagement of 


the case had resulted from making it a party ques- 
tion. ‘The error arose at the Baltimore convention, 
That was the first instance in the history of the 
country in which a popular assemblage took in 
hand the management of the foreign relations of 


| the country. ‘That error was too steadily followed 
up and persisted in in the Inaugural Address, and 


the subsequent policy of the Administration. ‘The 


litde band with whom he had the honor of being | 


associated, was eminently conservative. They 


| were known to be opposed to war. There was 
; another band—a portion of the victorious Demo- 


chine. 


cratic party—also known to be favorably disposed 
to a peaceable settlement of the question. ‘The 
process of President-making was one which occa- 
sionally threatened seriously the safety of the ma- 
If there was anything peculiar in the char- 
acter of the American people, it was a strong pre- 
disposition to war. There was no nation in which 
there existed so strong a proclivity to pugnacity. 


When every man carried with him a portion of 


the national sovereignty, it required no preparation 
of the national heart for war when the national 
honor was supposed to be affected. Their plain 
fellow-citizens, attired in linsey-woolsey, were more 


| keenly alive to national insult, or imagined nation- 


al insult, than any other people on the face of the 


/earth. Well, then, it was amongst such a people 
that the firebrand of this Oregon question had 


_to discuss the question, it was unfortunately found. 


been recklessly flung. And when the Senate came 


| that it was no longer a party question. Gentlemen 


had scattered this firebrand in all directions, defy- 


ing any calculations, a priori, as to the result. | 


They had most intricate dialectics in the President’s 
Message. He was not disposed to go into it. 


_ Mr. M. then proceeded to speak of what was, 
in his judgment, a very obvious contradiction be- , 


_ tween the Message and the entire want of military 


preparations. He insisted that there was a gross 
nnn between the extreme pretensions of 
the President and the absence of commensurate 
warlike preparations. It was found that a division 
had taken place in the Democratic party, and, to 
gratify the een of the party, as they had been 
called, it was necessary to make some movement 
in the way of military preparation. Then came 


| which the Senator happened to occupy. 
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the resolutions of the Senator from Michigan, {Mr. 
Cass,] calling upon the different departments for 
information in reference to what additional force 
would be required for the defence of the country, 
which, he would state from good authority, were 
introduced upon consultation with the Executive, 
and with his assent. 

Mr. CASS said that that was the fhet. He had 
intimated to the President and Secretary of State 
his intention of offering such resolutions, and no 
opposition was made. 

Mr. MANGUM proceeded. It was, then, very 
easy afterwards—when the sentiment of the ma- 


jority of the Senate was known to be favorable to 


a settlement on 49°—to call for estimates from the 
War and Navy Departments. 
much like shutiline evasion, 
of the hero of New Orleans. If he meant war, he 
said it. If he meant reprisals, he said it. He 
never knew what it was to shuille. Tle spoke of 
the reports of the bureaus having ** sneaked’? into 
the Senate. The chairmen of the Committees on 
Military Affairs and Naval Atlairs deserved eredit 
for the position they took in respect to these re- 
commendations. The honorable Senator from 
Michigan, who had been designated the Achilles 
of the 54° 40’ party 
Mr. CASS. ‘That is quite too much honor. 
Mr. MANGUM. Well, that Senator who had 
complained so often that they would not build a 
ship because they could not build a navy, had no 
reason certainly to complain of the recommenda- 
tions of the increase of the navy. But all that, for- 
sooth, was without the assent of the Executive. 
Was there ever such a case known as an [xecu- 


All this was very 
Not so in the days 





tive without an organ of his views and opinions in 
either House of Coneress? It had been declared 
in the newspaper organ, that no man could speak 
for him; that no man, beyond his Cabinet, knew 
his views. When General Jackson was at the 
head of the Government, did such a state of things 
exist? If Mr. Clay, if the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, |Mr. Benton, | or if the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Carnoun,] was at the head 
of affairs, would such a state of things exist? Such 
a state of things was prejudicial to the mierests of 
the country. ‘The present Administration was re- 
markable chiefly for one thing in the management 
of this question, and that was, its secretiveuess, 


| He could only add the expression of the hope, that 


hereafter, the Chief Magistrate would be chosen 
from amongst the ablest men of the country. He 
thought that the President had placed himself in 
such a position that he could move in any direc - 
tion on this question, without dislocating his peliti- 
cal opinions any more than his physical structure. 
At all events, if he would settle down on 49°, he 
would not be absolutely denounced by the great 
mass of the American pe ople. No man who de- 
sired peace had felt otherwise than deeply mort - 
fied at the character of the debates on this question 
in the Senate. The chairman of Foreign Relations 
led off with the most violent and studied assault on 
the country with whom they were negotiating. 
‘he whole world was ransacked for the purpose of 
raking up stale abuse of the country with whom 
they desired to settle the question peaceably. If 
he [Mr. ALLen] never would be brought to deplore 


| that speech, it was certain that the intelligent men 


of the country deplored it, considering the position 
jut he 
(Mr. M.) must do the Senator justice. ‘There was 
in his speech one very consolatory assurance: he 
had assured the Senate that the Government of 
Great Britain was a pauper Government. It had 
only to be touched, and it would fall! Had the 
Senator lived in the time of Napoleon, he would 
have been of incalculable aid to him in imparting 
that admirable idea, that the great bulwark of 
Christendom had only to be touched, and it would 
fall. It was well for England that the Senator did 
not live in thatday. But the whole tendency of the 
speech was inflammatory, and therefore it was to 
be deplored. The episode which had occupied the 
attention of the Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. 


| Wessrer] was also to be regretted—as a matter 
| of humanity. It had certainly elicited a most tri- 
/ umphant vindication of a portion of the public con- 


duct of the honorable Senator. But he would com- 
mend to him the maxim of the old philosopher— 
experimentum corpora vili—let him choose the viler 
bodies for the amusement of his leisure hours, and 
not impale grave and distinguished Senators, hang- 
ing them up to “ blacken in the sun.” 
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Mr. M. then proceeded to speak more particu- 
larly of his own views on the question of notice. 
He took a different view of the policy of Great 
Britain in this matter from that taken by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun.|] He 
(Mr. M.) was of opinion, he feared, that there was 
on the part of England, if not an increased tone 
of arrogance, at least of extended demand. He 
thought it unsafe to rely on the expressions of pub- 
lic opinion in the newspaper press. Yethe thought 
he had perceived in the British journals a different 
tone from that alluded to by some, as more favor- 
able toa proper and just settlement of the question. 
But he would not detain the Senate any longer. 

Mr. BAGBY then rose, and signifying his de- 
sire to address the Senate on the special order, 
moved an adjournment. 

Vir. HAYWOOD asked the Senator to yield 
him the floor for a minute, and he asked the indul- 
gence of the Senate whilst he did what he had sel- 
dom or never done before—that was, to make a re- 
mark which might probably lead to a colloquy in the 
Senate between Senators. Mr. H. said the answer 
of the Senator from Michigan to his colleague’s 
|Mr. Maneum]| question in the course of his 
speech, might be interpreted by others, as it seem- 
ed to have been understood by his colleague, very 
differently from the true meaning of the Senator 
from Michigan. Mr. H. said his object was to 
ascertain and let the Senate understand the truth 
in respect to it, without entering into the discus 
sion. He then did not understand the Senator 
from Michigan, |Mr. Cass,] as intending to say 
that the President had procured or counselled that 
Senator to introduce any resolutions at all, but he 
[Mr. Cass] had answered his colleague’s {Mr. 
Manevum] inquiry, by stating, that he, |Mr. Cass,] 


having prepared a resolution of inquiry into the 
condiuon of the public defences, and wishing to 
propose that resolution to the Senate, the Presi- 
dent was only notified of the fact, by the Senator 
from Michiean, and asked, whether he, the Presi- 
dent, knew of any objection to such a step; and 
that the President answered, that he knew of no 
objection to it. But beyond this the President had 
not been consulted in that matter. If Mr. H. had 
misapprehended the Senator from Michigan, he 
should be elad to be informed of it. 

Mr. WEBSTER. What resolutions? 

Mr. HAYWOOD. The resolutions which no- 
body opposed in the Senate, proposing an inquiry 
into the defences of the country—the “ inevitable 
war’’ resolutions, as they are called. 

Mr. CASS said he had already stated the cir- 
cumstances under which the resolutions were offer- 
ed. He had stated his intention of offering them 
io the President, and to Mr. Buchanan, and to 
several Senators on both sides. He had not gone 
into the consideration of these resolutions, in any 
consultation with the President; but believing it 
was dup to the relation in which he stood to the 
Administration, he notified the President of his in- 
tention to offer the resolutions, and asked him 
whether he saw any objection to them; and he said 
he did not. ‘The President expressed his general 
approbation of the object. He would add, that an 
important alteration was made in the resolutions, 
which he considered an improvement. 

Mr. BERRIEN. By whom was the alteration 
made? 

Mr. CASS. By Mr. Buchanan. It was a great 
improvement, and perhaps removed what the Sen- 
ator from Georgia would have regarded as an 
objectionable feature. ‘These were the facts. 

Vir. ALLEN then moved that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Executive business. 
{Cries of ** no,’’ * no?’—* adjourn.’’] 

Mr. BEN'TON remarked that there was new 
Executive business, which should be taken up; 
and then 

The motion to go into Executive session was 
unanimously agreed to. 

After some time spent in Executive session, the 
doors were reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuvarspay, oIpril 9, 1846. 

‘The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

Che SPEAKER announced the unfinished busi- 
ness to be the resolution offered last evening by the 
gentieman from Illinois, [Mr. McC iernanp,} 
granting the use of the Hall this evening to the 
New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 




















Mr. BAYLY obtained the floor, with a desire | some of them signed by him, will reveal Bie aye. 


(he was understood to say) to offer a resolution of wn of which one of his corrupt agents, in a letter 


inquiry. to ‘im marked ‘* private,” applauds as Mr. Web- 
SENATOR WEBSTER. ster's new and admirable mode of settling the 


Northeas aft ‘orty 
Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL rose and asked leave ae ene oe eur tee Sty 
‘ ke a personal explanation ° ) as aOmeve honest and patriotic, 
ae SP AKER ae ' tated : hat th Gnished of Washington, the Adamses, Jefferson, Madison, 
sae ae a ee Monroe, Jackson, and Van Buren, who did not 
| consider it right to expend public moneys in cor- 

Mr. BAYLY repeated his request. ; 


r rey oer the press and the people. 
Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL invited the gentleman t is sickening, if not sad reality, that a man of 


to yield the floor, for the purpose of a personal ex- | fine abilities, as preposterously as profanely mis- 
planation. called Godlike, should be exposed in his mean and 
Some conversation followed. | paltry contrivances and associations with notori- 
Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL hoped the gentleman | ously base fellows in palpably vile misuse of the 
from Virginia [Mr. Bayiy] would not insist on | public money. When I spoke the offensive words 
his motion. He thought itwas personally unkind | of the Secretary which appear to have goaded 
in the gentleman to do so. him to the madness generally betraying the cuilty 
Mr. BAYLY did not wish the said) to be mis- I had no ideaof the extent of his offence. Indeed, 
understood. He did not ask to introduce any _ I have not now, for detection has only becun since 
business that would oceupy the time of the House. | he called me to it. One of his coadjutors writes to 
He wished merely to introduce a resolution of in- | the Secretary of State, that he presumes the con- 
quiry. tingent fund is ample, and the Secretary’s control 
‘The SPEAKER said no motion was in order | over it complete. 
until the resolution of the gentleman from Illinois These papers, when made printed documents, 
[Mr. MceCiernanp] had been disposed of. will show, also, application of some of the same 
Mr. BAYLY yielded the floor. secret contingent fund to the release of McLeod; 
And Mr. INGERSOLL repeated his request for | and although Mr. Webster is reported to have 
leave to make a personal explanation. said in the Senate, that there was only one letter 
Mr. RATH BUN said he hoped it would be made — on that subject, three in one and the same day will 
in committee. appear. 
Mr. INGERSOLL said that it could not be Whether, when possessed of the proofs of Mr. 
made in committee, as the gentleman would see. Secretary Webster’s malversation, corruption, and 
Mr. RATHBUN withdrew his objection. delinquency, his offences will be deemed impeach- 
Whereupon, the floor was given, for purposes | able misdemeanors in office, conviction for which 
of a personal explanation, to might remove him from the Senate, and disqualify 
Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, who said: him to hold any office of honor, trust, or profit, 
Mr. Speaken: | have put the few words I desire under the United States, will remain to be con- 
to say, in writing, that there might be no misre- | sidered. 
port or mistake about them. Should it prove necessary to go to that extremi- 
I would not ask the indulgence of the House | ty, the similitude will be wonderful with a great 
for my personal vindication, but the occasion in- | English lawyer, called by a poet the wisest and 
volves the most precious privilege of members of | meanest of mankind. 
this House, in which the people are represented. It will be perceived that the detection, if lam not 
Its freedom of speech has been grossly attacked, | mistaken, which my former disclosures may lead 
through me, by a Senator, Mr. Daniel Webster, | to, merge my individual wrong, aud even the injus- 
Of him, as a Senator, or an individual, I never | tice done through me to the representative charac- 
have spoken here. Of Mr. Daniel Webster’s ter, freedom, and privilege of this House, in the 
misconduct as Secretary of State, I have often much greater importance of misdemeanor in office. 
spoken, mostly to censure it, in the instance which | When Congress sees the proofs I propose to sub- 
»rovoked him this session with a severity which | mit, they will judge all parties, and do what is right. 
acknowledge justifies retort. It is useless, and would be worse than useless, for 
All I rise now to do, is, to ask the House to in- | me to apply epithets to Mr. Webster. I desire to 
dulge me with a word of explanation of some | try him, and be tried myself, by proofs. 
resolutions, to which, I suppose, there can hardly I now offer the following resolutions, to which 
be objection. I presume no objection will be made. I ask that 
If adopted, I presume they may be answered by | they may be read for information. 
next Monday; and then I shall pray permission to And no objection having been made, the resolu- 
speak on the subject. tions were read as follows: 
One of them is designed to bring officially be- Resolved, That the Secretary of State furnish this 
fore this House the journal or minutes of the Com- |, House an account of all payments made on Presi- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, in February, 1843, when || dent’s certificates from the fund appropriated by 





_ the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts |Mr. | law through the agency of that department for the 


Apams] was chairman of the committee. contingent expenses of foreign intercourse since the 
According to good precedents and authorities, I | 4th of March, 1841, with copies of all entries, re- 
am entitled to read these minutes to the House, ceipts, letters, vouchers, memorandums, or other 
without its leave. But, as doubts may be enter- evidence of such payments, to whom paid, for 
tained, I prefer to obviate all objections by obtain- | what, and particularly all concerning the Northeast 
ing its sanction in form. boundary dispute with Great Britain; also, copies 
These minutes will prove that Mr. Secretary | of whatever commfinications were made from the 
Webster made known to members of that com- Secretary of State during the last session of the 
mittee, by a written communication, the Presi- | 27th Congress—particularly February, 1843, to 
dent’s wish for a special mission to Great Britain, | Mr. Cushing and to Mr. Adams, members of the 
which special mission, I think, it will sufficient Committee of Foreign Affairs of this House of the 
appear, was to settle the Oregon question, by yield- | wish of the President of the United States to inst- 
ing which, Mr. Webster has lately denied our | tute a special mission to Great Britain; also, copies 
right to claim. of all letters on the books of the Department of 
The resolution for information, from the Depart- | State to any officer of the United States, or any 
ment of State, will bring forth proofs of Mr. Secre- person in New York, concerning Alexander Mc- 
tary Webster’s misdemeanors in office, his fraud- | Leod. : 
ulent misapplication and personal use of the public Resolved, That the chairman of the Committee 
funds, and corrupting party presses with the mo- | on Foreign Affairs of this House submit to the 
ney appropriated by law for the contingent ex- House the journal or minutes of that committee 
penses of foreign intercourse. When discharged, during the last session of the 27th Congress. 
as he was, from the department to which he was Mr. McKAY asked for the reading of tne first 
so great a disgrace, he was a delinquent, a public | part of the resolutions; which was read. 
defaulter. He did not account for the public mo- Mr. DROMGOOLE. As I desire to have a full 
ney he fraudulently abstracted from the de artment | communication on this subject, not having been 4 
till more than a year after he was expelled from it, | member of Congress at the time of the transac- 
and did not uccount for most of it then, by paying | tions referred to, I want a formal vote of the 
back the money he abstracted, but b y ahers House. Ido not rise to make a speech, but to 
from notoriously base agents of his choice, who | ask the yeas and nays on the adoption of the reso- 
receipted for it, to be expended in managing pony | lutions. 
presses. Papers from the Department of State, ., And the yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. VINTON (scarcely heard) was understood 
to suggest that, as this was a call on the depart- 
ment for information, the resolutions must, by the 
rule, lie over one day. He would suggest that 
they should take that course, and come up as a 
maiter of course to-morrow morning, 

Mr. McKAY. I should be glad to know 
whether, by that branch of the resolution which 
contemplates the production of all papers for ex- 

enditures of money on the certificates of the 
President, it is contemplated that anything more 
in relation to these items of expenditure should be 
produced beyond the certificates of the President? 

Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKAY. Then I cannot vote for it. It 
has always been the policy of this Government 
to place at the disposition of the President a fund 
which is denominated the secret service fund; that 
js, an appropriation, annually made, for the con- 
tingent expenses of foreign intercourse, has been 
placed at the disposition of the Executive, and a 
part of itcan be applied to secret service. And 
there is a law on the statute-book coeval with the 


formation of the Government, which authorizes a 


settlement at the Treasury Department of the ac- 
counts for such portion of this contingent appro- 
yriation as may tre made on the certificate of the 
President. If the gentleman, by his resolutions, 
intends to call for all papers that may be on file in 
relation to this subject, the very object of the law 
authorizing these expenditures to be made will be 
completely defeated. And it will stand as a pre- 
cedent to justify a similar proceeding in all future 
cases. 

Mr. INGERSOLL begged to say, in answer to 
his honorable friend from North Carolina, that he 
was sorry that the gentleman interfered at all in 
the performance of a high public duty, growing out 
of the resolutions which he (Mr. I.) had brought 
to the notice of this House. He knew that the 
gentleman, as an honest man, and an independent 
member of this House, was specially careful of the 
public nea hs and that he Sat be, upon this 
occasion, as he has been upon all occasions, one of 
the most foremost to pay proper attention to their 
protection. ‘There are, as the gentleman says, two 
funds appropriated by law annually, and placed 
under the disposal of the President, through the 
Department of State; one of which, as his honora- 
ble friend, the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, intimated, was some times called a 
“secret service fund.”’ 
gentleman said, that, from the foundation of the 
Government, there has been a law regulating the 
matter. 


lately or so carefully as I have. The law is dated 


Ist May, 1810, and will be found, I think, in the || 
fourth volume of the Laws of the United States, || 


303d page. By that law, the President’s certificate 
is made to cover various expenditures, which are 
deemed of a confidential character, and are certain- 
ly not proper, in most instances, for public ex- 
posure. 
abuse of that fund. 


Mr. TRUMAN SMITH rose and addressed | 


the Chair. 
Mr. INGERSOLL, (declining to yield.) No; 


excuse me, Sir. 


Mr. SMITH. I rise toa pointof order. I wish 
to know if the resolution of the gentleman from | 


Pennsylvania does not lay over under the rule. 


The SPEAKER. The House, by unanimous | 


consent, received the resolution. 


Mr. INGERSOLL. That question of order be- || 


ing disposed of, is there any other? 


‘Mr. SMITH. Itisnot disposed of. I rise toa 
point of order. 


peal ? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman rises to a 
point of order. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. The gentleman does not 
eppedh Then I claim the floor. sTeee 

Mr. SMITH said he wished to make an inquiry 
of the Speaker in relation to this point. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. Yes, sir; but I do not yield 
the floor for inquiry. 
_The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connec- 
ticut rises to a point of order. 

Mr. SMITH. I wish to inquire of the Chair 
whether the Speaker understood the House to do 
anything more than merely consent to the gentle- 


man’s introducing the resolution which is now be- 
fore the House? 


It was not true, as the || 


He has not looked at it (said Mr. I.) so | 


But, sir, this resolution calls for proof of , 


Mr. INGERSOLL. Does the gentleman ap- 1 


question, and no objection was made. 

Mr. SMITH. I understood that merely to be 
upon receiving the resolution. : 

The SPEAKER stated, that not only was the 
resolution received, without any objection, but the 
Chair put the question on the yeas and nays on the 
adoption of the resolution, and still no objection 
was made, and the House ordered the yeas and 
nays. . 

Mr. INGERSOLL now resumed the floor. It 
is the resolution, therefore, (said Mr. 1.,) about 
which I am addressing the Chair; and [ am sorry 
that my friend from North Carolina (and he is the 
last man from whom I should have expected any 
opposition to this resolution) obliges me to explain 
the subject; for, as 1 before said, | had put in 
writing, and that very briefly, all which I thought 
it was necessary now to refer to, and that other 
things might be reserved for the coming in of the 
papers. I say through you, to this Louse, that 
my resolution predicates a gross abuse of that 
fund. My resoiution asserts that Mr. Secretary 
Webster has expended through vile agents part of 
that fund in corrupting the press, in corrupting the 
party press, and corrupting the party press for the 
purpose of accomplishing the treaty of the North- 
eastern boundary; and the question for this House 
to decide now is, whether, if there were forty laws 
from beyond the beginning of the Government, 
any gentleman would prevent these papers from 
being brought forward, Sir, this is an extraordi- 
nary case; this is no common case. I would be 
the last man, sir, (and I should have known noth- 
ing about this, but for my connexion with the Com- 
mittee on loreign Affairs, and from what l know, 
and have known, about these matters,) I should 


The SPEAKER. The Chair distinctly put the | 
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be the last man to interfere with the ordinary ap- | 


plication of this secret service-money. But | will 
state what | know to be the fact, and what | pre- 
sume the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
| Means knows to be the fact, that from the acces- 
sion of that extraordinary man, Andrew Jackson, 


of Mr. Van Buren, at the expiration of his Presi- 
dential term, not one farthing of that money was 


in 1829, down to the departure from Washington | 


kept from public view, and that the private use of | 
| it did begin immediately after Mr. Webster came | 


| into office. 


Mr. McKAY here rose, and withdrew his ob- | 


| jection to the resolutions, 
Mr. INGERSOLL hereupon yielded the floor. 
Mr. DROMGOOLE obtained it, and demanded 


the previous question. 


Mr. WINTHROP demanded the yeas and nays 


on the previous question. 


the demand for the previous question, and decided 
in the negative—yeas 58, nays 75. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE again obtained the floor; 
and was recognised by the Speaker. 

Mr. CULLOM rose to move a reconsideration 


prehension, in the negative. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE, however, insisted on his 
right to the floor, and proceeded to remark that he 
had but a few words to say, and the few remarks 
he meant to say, would be in exoneration of the 
Whig party of the United States, (and he seldom 
|, said anything complimentary to them.) The res- 

olution offered by his honorable friend from Penn- 


| Secretary of State 
|| Whig party, when he was acting with (Mr. D. 
|| believed) the most corrupt Administration that ever 
|| existed in this country, At that time, the Whig 
|| party denounced the then Secretary of State; how 


| far they can since justify themselves in now again | 


| applying to him the epithet of ‘‘ the godlike,’’ he 
| should not attempt to examine. They had got 
| together again; but at the time when he was Sec- 
|| retary of State, the party alluded to by the honor- 

; able gentleman (the Whig party of the United 


asunder. Mr. D. believed perfectly, absolutely, 


unparalleled in this country. 
| sion to the Northeastern boundary, 
| by name the individual who was a pretended Dem- 


|| ocrat, whom the President appointed as a commis- | 


{| sioner to run that line. It was sufficient for him 


The question was put, and taken on seconding | 


| sylvania related toa ay of history when the then | 
ad been separated from the 


in the charge made or implied in this resolution, 
_ that there was a corruption in that Administration | 
Why, sir, in allu- | 

t shall not call | 


ji that a son of Daniel Webster, the Secretary, | 


of the vote, refusing the second of the demand for || 
| the previous question, having voted, under misap- || 


- 
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was engaged in the business, and it was sufficient 
for him to say that if they could extort all the cor- 
respondence there will be proof the most positive 
ae absolute, not only of a corrupt use of the 
money, but, from the letter itself of the then See- 
retary, that he sanctioned and recommended—yes, 
absolutely recommended—a corrupt use of the 
fund. He would merely say further, then, that 
they wanted the letter, and if they could get it 
they would be borne out in this charge. He went 
for the resolution; and he called for the yeas and 
nays, because he wanted to see the vote of this 
House, and see who was in favor of probing this 
matter to the bottom; and, as he had done in the 
commencement of his remarks, he exonerated hon- 
orable Whigs, because there were honorable and 
patriotic men among the Whig party. He con- 
cluded by repeating what he had before said, that 
the most corrupt Administration that ever cursed 
the country was the Administration of John 
Tyler. : 

Mr. BAYLY said he regretted very much the 
course of remark in which his honorable colleague 

{Mr. Dromcoore] had seen fit to indulge. He 
(Mr. B.) did not stand here, or mean to stand 
here, as the defender of Mr. Tyler’s Administra- 
tion. Itis true (said Mr. B.) that I am his (Mr. 
Tyler’s) immediate Representative, but notwith- 
standing, sir, I have no disposiuon to shield him 
or his Administration from any just reproach to 
which it may be liable. But he regretted that his 
honorable colleague had seen fit to make his re- 
marks of condemnation so pointed as that he con 
ceived himself called upon to vindicate even the 
Whigs from the errors of that Administration. 
He knew that it was the habit in this country 
now—he knew that there were members of the 
Republican party who seek all occasions, fit and 
unfit, to assail the Administration of Mr. Tyler. 
It has not always been so. When that Adminis- 
tration was in power, it received far less assaults 
from that quarter than it receives now. The time 
was, sir, when, so far from its being the object of 
unmitigated assault from the Republican party, it 
was courted and caressed, it was flattered and 
lauded; resolutions of laudation were passed in 
Republican meetings and conventions, and it was 
left to the time that Mr. Tyler retired from office, 
for odium and contempt to be heaped upon it. 

I wish to be distinctly understood, Mr. Speaker. 

I do not mean that my position should be mis- 
taken. I am not a defender of Mr. 'T'yler’s Ad- 
ministration; I was not, to any considerable ex- 
tent, its admirer; I never was particularly its friend ; 
but I do say, sir, that the Republican cause of this 
country owes much to that Administration. There 
is nota Republican within the sound of my voice 
who can deny the fact; there is not a Republican, 
sir, who can say, that but for Mr. Tyler’s Adirin- 
istration, you would have had all the Federal errors 
fixed upon you, some of them for years. What 
would become of my friend’s Sub-treasury bill, to 
which he is so much devoted, but for that Admin- 
istration? Sir, its consummation would have been 
delayed twenty years, unless the questionable doc- 


|, trine of repeal had been sanctioned by the Repub- 


|| States) were as wide from him as are the poles | 


| lican party. 


lican Sut Mr. Tyler’s Administration, if 
it did no more——- 


Mr. DROMGOOLE interposed, and asked his 


| colleague to permit him, in all kindness, to make 


| an inquiry. 
|| to maintain that President Tyler was in favor of 
| the peer of the Independent Treasury ? 


|| all its corruptions. 


Was he to understand the gentleman 


Mr. BAYLY. I maintain no such thing. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE. If he does, 1 desire him 
to conform that to his [Mr. T.’s] ‘* exchequer.”’ 

Mr. BAYLY resuming. My friend does not 
understand my remarks. I do not say that Mr. 
Tyler was in favor of the Sub-treasury; but I say 
that, by vetoing the bank, with a charter of twenty 
years, he saved the country, for that length of 
time, from the incubus of a national bank, with 
After its charter, he would 
ask of his colleague, how he could have consum- 
mated his plan of divorcing the Government from 
the banking institutions of the country ? 

Had it not been for Mr. Tyler’s Administration 
that difficulty could not have been avoided. Not 
only that, but how was it with the distribution 
policy? How was it with many other measures 
of the Administration, which brought for it un- 
measured applause from the Republican party? 
Why, in the Senate of the United States, with but 
one single exception—the Senator from Missouri, 
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I believe—honorable Senators of the Republican 
marty, vied with each other in heaping praise upon 
ag 

| recret, therefore, if this assault was to be made 
upon that Administration, after it had gone out of 
power, after it had been sufficiently condemned, 
as it seemed to him—if such an attack was to be 
made, he thought it should not have come from 
his honorable colleacue. 

One remark, now that he was upon the floor, 
in reference to the resolution of his honorable 
friend from Pennsylvania, and he should not have 
troubled the House, had he not been called up by 
the remarks of his colleague. He participated 
with the gentleman from North Carolina in the 
difficulties in reference to these resolutions. He 
did not believe this House had the right to call 
upon the President of the United States to disclose 
the disposition which had been made of the secret 


Fervice fund. 

Mr. ©. J. INGERSOLL interposed, and said, 
he ealled for the disclosure of no duty, but he 
called for the detection of an abuse and neglect of 
duty. And let him add to the gentleman from 
Vireinia, that he would be satisfied, if he (Mr. I.) 
mistook not, if he suffered this inquiry to be con- 

tynrants a, that one of the rensons why Mr. Ty- 
ler dischareed Mr. Webster (and he had infinite 
difficulty in getting rid of him) was this very 
acry ice, 

Mr. BAYLY resuming, said if the gentleman 
would so modify his resolution as to give it refer- 
ence to a corrupt ure of money, not contemplated 
by the law creating the fund, or the use of it for 
the corruption of the press of this country—if he 
would so confine his resolution as only to refer to 
the in»roper use of that secret-service fand within 
the United States—he did not know that he would 
object to it. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. That is all it is. 

Mr. BAYLY. But the resolution is too broad; 
itis drawn in too general terms; and the House has 
no rieht to call upon the President, in the general 
terms proposed, for information as to how the 
secret-service fund has been expended. In this 
Government, and in other Governments, the secret- 
service fund is conferred expressly for secret pur- 
noses. That is its design; a means of conduct- 
ing negotiations, which the corruptions of the 
Old World, and, he might also add, of the New 
World, to some extent, require; a means which 
the President must have for suecess. Why, 
very often you can only get important informa- 
tion by the secret use of mone y; you can only 
subsidize spies by money: and the only way the 
Government can secure success, is, to give the in- 
dividuals employed the most reliable assurances 
that their transactions would be forever veiled 
from sivlit. Let the mode in which this secret-ser- 
vice fund is expended be disclosed to the world, and 
you will find no Minister hereafter, no Government 
avent, successful in the use of it. He did not pretend 
to know that any portion of it has thus been used 
in this instanee. But suppose a portion of this 
secret-service fund had been used in securing the 
services of some foreign subject: you disclose the 
fact, and his head pays the forfeit, and there stands 
the warning to all others in all future time. He 
doubted exceedingly, if it were put to him now to 
pass the law which was passed almost coeval with 
the existence of this Government, erecting the se- 
cret-serviee fund; he doubted whether he should 
vote for it. His impression was, he would not 
vote for it. Itis following an example of other 
Governments, which was thought necessary, but 
which he considered of exceedingly doubtful pro- 
priety. He doubted whether a Republican Gov- 
ernment like ours, whose foundation rests upon the 
virtue of its citizens, and of which, publicity m all 
its transactions is a characteristic—even at the sac- 
rifice of some facilities in conducting our foreign 
relations—ought ever to have instituted such a 
fund. But they have done it. It has been ex- 
pended asa secret-service fund; and it would be 
perfidious now in this Government; it would be a 
breach of faith, to publish to the world the uses 
that have been made of that fund. If it should 
turn out, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania sup- 
posed, that Mr. Webster had applied any portion 
of this fund to private use, to the corruption of 
public editers, he (Mr. B.) should say it was a use 
of a public fund that never could have been antici- 
wena by the Government when it established this 
iund, and the exposure, in this instance, would be 


_ but a poor compensation for the injuries we should | 


do. id anybody believe that the thing could oc- 
cur hereafter? Surely not. Then to expose Mr. 
Webster—you can do no more—you invade invio- 
lable secrecy,and destroy the character of the fund, 
and all chance of its usefulness hereafter. 

Mr. INGERSOLL again interposed, and (Mr. 
B. yielding the floor) said he did not understand 
that this fund was ever applied to what the gentle- 
man called corruption. if was no such thing; the 
gentleman totally misconceived the matter. He 
(Mr. L.) had had considerable acquaintance with 
the secret movements of this Government under 
two or three Administrations. He did not know 
of it; he did not believe it; he thought the gentle- 
man had totally mistaken the matter, and his whole 
argument was based not only upon a mistake, but 
upon an imputation on his own Government which 
he could not sit still and not deny. 

Mr. BAYLY (resuming) admitted that he was | 
speaking on this subject without any special ex- 
amination. He had not anticipated this debate; he 
could not anticipate it; he had not examined the 
laws on this subject; therefore he did not pretend 
to speak with exact precision; but he did know the 
eeneral character of that fund; he knew that it was 
riven to the President for secret purposes; he did 
not care whether for purposes of corruption or 
otherwise; he knew in former Administrations this 
secret fund had been freely used in our foreign ne- 
rotiations. How used, no one but the President 
for the time being knew or could know. Perhaps 
he was mistaken in supposing that it was for cor- 
ruption; he hoped he was. But would it alter the 
case? Ifit was given for any other secret purpose 
than that of corruption, was it proper that it should 
he disclosed? The disclosure of this now would 
prevent the successful use of the secret-service 
fund forever hereafter. 

Mr. INGERSOLL here said a word which was 
entirely lost to the reporter. 

But (continued Mr. B.) he did not wish to be 
diverted from the point he was aimingat. He did 
not understand precisely the object of these resolu- 
tions. Have they designed to lay the foundation 
of the impeachment of the Secretary of State? He 
is out of office. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. What if he is? 

Mr. BAYLY. IL appeal to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, as a good lawyer, whether you can 
impeach a public oflicer after he is out of office? It 
is the officer you impeach; not the man. I would | 
like to know how you can impeach an officer, when 
he is no longer an officer? ‘The Constitution only 
authorizes the impeachment of “ officers’? of the 
United States. Would you impeach him as a 
Senator for acts when he was Secretary of State? | 
Would the gentleman from Pennsylvania tell him 
that?) Mr. B. would not undertake to put his 
learning in opposition to that of the distinguished 
gentieman; but he was willing to hazard his opin- 
ion that you cannot impeach him. This House | 
cannot impeach a Senator. The Senate of the 

United States may expel him; but I have yet to 
learn that this House can bring articles of im- | 
peachment against a Senator, not because of acts 
done by him as Senator, but as Secretary of State; | 
besides, a Senator is not ** an officer of the United | 
States.”? He is the officer of the State he repre- | 
sents. If, therefore, the resolutions are moved as | 
a foundation of impeachment, I say the House 
ought not to pass it. But if they are moved with || 
a view of getting hold of the evidence of the man- 
ner in which this secret-service fund has been | 
managed, with a view to an impeachment, I do 
humbly think another mode of proceeding ought to | 
be instituted. Appoint a committee to inquire into | 
the manner in which this fund has been employed, || 
and let this committee, in which this House can con- | 
fide—among whom I should like to see the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania—ascertain the use to which |) 
this fund has been applied; but it seems to me it || 
is going too far that this information should be | 
precipitately, hastily laid before the public, when || 
it is not even known it will amount to anything. || 
If I -heard the resolutions read, they are not even 
guarded in the usual wey, by asking that the in- 
formation be communicated ‘if not incompatible 
with the public interests.”’ 

Mr. INGERSOLL. They ask the President 
for nothing. They exercise the power of this 


House to call upon the Secretary of State, by a | 
direction, that he shall make this communication. | 
If that is the case, itis perfectly || 


Mr. BAYLY. 





|| now. 
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ment there would be found the evidence 
rest of the sentence was lost to the reporter.] 


amount. 
the treasury from 1829 down to 1844, which has 
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impossible that this House can pass these res- 
olutions. You call upon the Secretary of State 
directly, requiring him to communicate to this 
House information relating to the secret fund 
which is confided exclusively to the President. 
| With all due deference to the experienced chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I say it 
| 18 utterly without precedent. Make your call upon 
| the President, if at all. Guard it in the usual way; 
ask him to communicate it, if it is not incompatible 
with the public interests. Do not, in a matter con- 
| cerning the secret-service fund, which is connected 
with your foreign relations, go to the Secretary of 
State, and not even allow discretion in him, and 
require him to answer the call. Is this House pre- 
pared for that? I hope my friend from North Car- 
olina, the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, will read the law to the House; I believe 
he has it, I have not read it fora long time. My 
impression of the terms of the statute are not very 
| distinct; my recollection-of the law is, that on its 
face it declares that the President should not be 
made accountable for the manner in which this 
fund is used. 


Mr. McKAY. I will read it. The rentleman 


from Pennsylvania is mistaken when he says that 
the first law was passed in 1810. \ 
in 1793, and it was subsequently re-enacted in 1810. 


The first law was 


Mr. INGERSOLL. 


T . : 
ery well; that is the law 


Mr. McKAY. 


It has always been so. This is 


| the provision of the law: 


** Where any sum of money shall be drawn from 


‘ the treasury under any law making appropriation 
‘ for the contingent expenses of intercourse betwe: n 


‘the United States and foreign nations, the Presi- 
‘ 


dent shall cause the same to be duly settled an- 
nually with the accounting officers of the treasury, 
by causing such money to be accounted for spe- 
cially, in all instances wherein the expenditure 
thereof may, in his judgment, be made public; 


‘and by making a certificate of the amount of such 
* expenditures as he may think it advisable not to 
‘specify; and such certificate shall be deemed a 
‘ sufficient voucher for the sum therein expressed 
‘to have been expended.’’ 


Mr. INGERSOLL. At the treasury. 

Mr. McKAY. At the treasury. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. That is all. 

Mr. McK AY (continuing his sentence) all there- 


fore to be found at the treasury would be the cer- 
tificate of the President. 


Mr. INGERSOLL. But in the State Depart- 
[the 
t 





Mr. McKAY (resuming.) It is a very small 
The amount of money expended out of 


been settled upon these certificates of the President, 


the House would be surprised to learn, is the small 


amount of $5,460. (Referring to the document 
which he held in his hand) he said the first ex- 
penditure since 1829 was on the 4th August, 1842, 
$4,460, and on the 29th June, 1843, $1,000—ma- 
king $5,460, which is the whole sum expended for 
this service from 1829 to 1844; and all in two years, 
(not one.) That is the official document. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. I read that document yes- 
terday very carefully. 

Mr. BAYLY (resuming.) I find I was not mis- 


| taken in speaking from my general recollection of 


the character of the law respecting the secret ser- 
vice fund. 

Mr. BOYD (interposing) said he proposed to 
amend the resolution. He hoped the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania would accept his amendment, 
and modify his resolution accordingly. a 

Mr. T. B. KING. I desire to ask the Chair if 
the resolution of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


| is subject to amendment? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair would decide that 
question when it is raised. The gentleman from 
Virginia is entitled to the floor; if he yields it ior 
an amendment—— 

Mr. BAYLY. Ido not yield the floor; but to 
accommodate the gentleman, I will read the amend- 
ment. The Clerk can read it. 

The amendment of Mr. Boyp was accordingly 
read as follows: : 

** Provided, That no document or matter Is re- 
quested to be furnished by the foregoing resolu- 
tions which, in the opinion of the President, wou! 
improperly involve the citizen or subject of any 
foreign Power.”’ 
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Mr. INGERSOLL. 
ccept it. 
: The SPEAKER was understood to say that the 
gentleman was at liberty to modify his own reso- | 
] ition. ‘ 
. The amendment was accordingly accepted, and 
the amendment of Mr. INGERSOLL was so modified. | 


Mr. BAYLY resumed, and proceeded with his i 


remarks. In part, this modification obviated his 
objection. The call ought to be made on the Presi- 
dent, and not on the Secretary of State. But the 
call, as the gentleman from North Carolina had 
shown, would be utterly useless. The law re- 
quires that the accounting officer shall settle the | 
account merely on the certificate of the President. | 
There is no iiem, no manner in which anybody 
ean ascertain, in the Treasury Department, or else- | 
where, the use to which the money has been ap- | 
lied. 
PM. INGERSOLL. The gentleman is entirely | 
mistaken, I assure him. 
Mr. BAYLY. I speak from the law. It re- | 
quires no idems—no specifications, and I do not 
think any will be found. 
Mr. INGERSOLL. That is for the settlement | 
at the treasury—that is all. Surely the gentleman | 
can see the difference. It is palpable, I think. 
Mr. BAYLY. IT understand that. 
Mr. INGERSOLL. You may call on the Pres- | 
ident. I have not the slightest objection, I am | 
sure. | 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the power | 
to modity his resolution if he desires. 


Mr. INGERSOLL. 


Put in the President, then. 


Sa NORE 





If I am at liberty, I will } Mr. WINTHROP said he hoped that Massa- 


| chusetts might be heard at some period of the 


day. 
Mr. HARALSON, remarking that there seem- 


| ed to be a general desire that he should withdraw 


the demand for the previous question, withdrew 
it. 

So the demand for the previous question was 
withdrawn. 

Mr. HILLIARD said, he exceedingly regret- 
ted the unpleasant state of afiairs—the personal 
collision (for certainly every one must see that it 
was such) which had arisen between a distinguish- 


ed Senator, and the distinguished gentleman on his | 


left, [Mr. C. J. INGeRsout,} whom he took the 
liberty to call his friend; a collision which, how- 
ever deeply it might affect these two gentlemen in- 
dividually, must also in some measure ailect the 


| country, because the reputation of each of them, 


was in some degree the property of the nation. 
Sull, this matter did not legitimately and properly 


| belong to the regular business of the Llouse. 


The resolution was thus modified, so as to make | 


the call upon the President. 

Mr. BAYLY. This removes another objection, 
and with one more remark I will conclude. I de- | 
sire the gentleman from Pennsylvania to under- 
stand distinetly, what I should suppose, from the 
irritation of his manner, he does not understand 

Mr. INGERSOLL (interposing.) I assure you | 
Tam not at all irritated; 1 am perfectly calm 

Mr. BAYLY. Lam very glad to hear it. 

Mr. INGERSOLL (continuing his sentence)— | 
ina very good humor with myself, and not at all | 
in bad humor with my friend. 

Mr. BAYLY. I am very happy to hear it. | 
Nothing was further from my intention (continued 
Mr. B.) than to interfere in the contest which has | 
grown up between the two distinguished members | 
of the two Houses; they are able to fight out their 
battles themselves; and my friend will not under- 
stand me as desiring to interfere in this controver- | 
sy, or to interpose any obstacle in his way in | 
making out a full and complete case in vindication || 
of himself against the attack made upon him. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. I have disclaimed that I 
was answering—(a word or two was not caught 
by the reporter.) 

Mr. BAYLY. I was speaking of the attacks 
made upon that gentleman. 

Mr. INGERSCLL. I know; but I have not 
spoken of those attacks. 

Mr. BAYLY. Well, I am under very great 
misapprehension, then. I have but one more | 
remark. I have no desire of interposing any dif- 
fieulty in the gentleman’s obtaining information, 
and I would vote for it, if I could, consistently with 
my views of duty, but leannot. And I was rejoiced 
that my friend from North Carolina, the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, made this 
objection to the resolution, which struck me at the || 
first blush, as is known to gentlemen who sit near || 
me. I never feel embarrassed in following his lead || 
on any subject; and hence, at the sacrifice of my 
own wishes, I shall vote against the resolution. I 
have made these unpremeditated and desultory re- 
marks to assign my reasons. 

Mr. HARALSON said that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. C. J. Incersotu] had accepted 
the modification proposing to make the call on the 
President. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Boyp] had suggested another modification, which 
had also been accepted, and which he (Mr. H.) 
thought was very proper in itself. He could see 
no great advantage that was to be derived from the 
further discussion of the subject, and he therefore 
demanded the previous question. 

Mr. WINTHROP said he demanded the yeas 
and % on ordering the main question. 

Mr. HILLIARD appealed to the generosity of 


gentlemen to allow the other side of the House to || 
Le heard. 
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‘Therefore he considered that the objection of the 
gentleman from Virginia, |Mr. Bayty,] was fitly 
and properly made—that we had no control over 
the subject, and that it did not fairly come within 
the jurisdiction of this body. Notwithstanding this, 
he thought it would ill become the friends of that 
distinguished Senator, to interpose the slightest 


obstacle in the way of this investigation. 


Mr. BAYLY. I hope the gentleman did not 


understand me as making this objection as a friend 


|| of Mr. Webster? 


Mr. HILLIARD. I could not be guilty of so 
gross a misconception. I did not for a moment 
suppose anything of the kind. It is a misfortune 


| (Mr. H. was understood to say, though doubtfully 


heard) that a man whose intellect and public ser- 


| vices have rendered the name of his country illus- 


tricus, and have associated it abroad with every- 
thing that is to be honored and loved, should have 
so few personal and political friends here. Lt am 


| Not on terms of intimate friendship with that gen- 


| the Senator. 


tleman, but froma casual acquaintance, | have seen 
much in him to admire. If there is anything cen- 
surable in him, I have not observed it. Looking 
to the official intercourse which, for some time, | 


| had with him, I should be the meanest and most 
| unjust of men, if I did not, in the face of the hos- || 


tility which is manifested towards him here, bear 
tesumony to his scrupulous regard to the public 
interests, whenever I have had an opportunity to 
observe his course. I must think that my honor- 
able and distinguished friend, [Mr. Incersoxt,] 


| who I know believes all that he said, has, under 


the influence of one of these fierce contests of par- 
ty, which so often arise in this country, taken too 
harsh a view of some circumstances in the life of 
Sull, I repeat, it ill becomes the 
friends of Mr. Webster to interpose any objec- 


tion to the passage of this resolution. 1 being a 


| that being in a great minority here, | avow myself 
| honored in doing battle under that standard,) 1, for 
one, will interpose no objection; but, on the con- 


eres I challenge the fullest investigation into the 


conduct of a man who came into office as a Whig. | 


I will cheerfully vote for this resolution, and I trust 
that his political friends here will imitate my ex- 
ample. ir there is anything in the public history 
of that Senator of an unworthy or disgraceful 
character, let the world know it. The world ought 
to know it. If, as the gentleman has intimated, 


Mr. Webster has fallen so low as to resemble | 


Lord Bacon, not only in the greatness of his intel- 
lect, but in the meanness of his conduct, let the 
world know it. 


of the charges that are made against him, then 


the time has come when he ought forever to be | the gentleman from 


vindicated from them. 


I no longer wish to hear, as I have so long 
heard on the stump, charges against a distinguished | 


member of the Whi 


party. If he has erred, let 
the fact be known. 


f not, let the slander be put 


down. So far from concealing anything, I court 
investigation. I shall be delighted (if as in the 


physical world) when the storm has passed away, 
and the atmosphere has become purer and better, 
I should find that my friend near me shall have be- 
come reconciled to the distinguished Senator, and 
that both gentlemen should discover that they have 
mutually misunderstood each other. May we not 


| hope that such a state of things may yet come to 


If there is no foundation for any | 


cite ita caeel 
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I know how little regard is shown to in- 


pass? 


| dividual reputation in this country. It is a nation- 


| ter, and the dignity of the House. 


al calamity; the highest cannot escape any more 
than the lowest. If this distinguished Senator, 
whose fame is bounded only by the civilized 
world, has done a great wrong in the disposition 
of the public funds, and hes meanly applied them 
to his own personal use, let the world understand 
it. If he has not, then, as a man whose sympa- 
thies are ever with the weaker party, I would be 
glad that it should be made manifest. 

Mr. WINTHROP then obtained the floor. 

He said the honorable member from Virginia 
{Mr. Bayzy] had ventured to say a word in vindt- 
eation of John Tyler; and, under that example, 
there probably would be nothing indelicate in a 
Massachusetts man saying a word in defence of 
Daniel Webster. He did not propose, howev- 
er, todo so. Ido claim (continued Mr. W.) so 
far as one so much his junior may be allowed to 
clann, the distinction of being a friend of that Sen- 
ator; but | think that within a day or two past, 
he has given suflicient evidence to everybody that 
he is able to defend himseif always, and aguinst 
every charge which may be arrayed against him. 
Ido not propose, therefore, on this occasion, to 
enter into any defence of Mr. Webster. L rise in 
defence of this House—of the honor, the charac- 
W hat are the 
precise circumstances before us? 

The honorable member from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 


| Ged. INGERSOLL, | on the 9th of February last, Ll be- 


lieve, arrayed a series of charges against a distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wei- 


| sTER,| during the period in which he heid the re- 


| States. 


| what effect, it is not for me to say. 


sponsible station of S¢ eretary of State of the United 
Within a few days past, these charges 
have been met and denied, in what form, or with 
But under the 


| immediate sting of the terms in which that denial 


was made, the honorable member from Pennsyvl- 
vania comes forward into the House of Represent- 


| atives, and, disclaimine that he rises for any pure 


voses Of self-defence, calls upon the Flouse to he Ip 
uum in arraying a new series of charges apon en- 
tirely difierent grounds against the same distin- 


| guished Secretary of State. 


| Whig, (and I take this occasion to say that I used || 
| the word in no low, or bitter partisan sense, and 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL. 


(Mr. Wiyrurop 
yielding the floor.) 


I desire to know whether the 


| gentleman has said within a few days, before Mr. 


Webster spoke in the Senate, that the scarifying 
process was to be applied to any body? As a man 
of truth, I ask him, as he stands by me here, to an- 
swer the question. 

Mr. WINTHROP. When the gentleman says 
that he wishes to put a question to me as aman of 
truth, I have to say that he will get an answer when 
l am ready to give it. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. Ah! 

Mr. WINTHROP (continued.) I say he will 
get an answer when I am ready to give it. If, how- 
ever, he desires to know the fact, I will say that 


| Mr. Webster did give pretty general information 


that he considered these charges grossly unfound- 
ed, and that he intended to prove them to be so. 
And I say 
Mr. INGERSOLL. And that, the gentleman 
said, was the searifying process, Was that said? 
Several voices. ‘* Now you have got it.” 
Mr. INGERSOLL. No—I have not got it. 
Mr. WINTHROP. Will the Chair be good 





enough to assert my right to the floor? 


| 
j 


| 
| 
i 


| 
| 


| 


| applied to you or to another. 
| that the charges were to be replied to with some 
| indignation and force. 


| not mean to involve myself on that point. 


The SPEAKER (who had interposed imme- 
diately before Mr. W. appealed to him) claimed 


| the floor peremptorily for that gentleman. 


Mr. WINTHROP. When the gentleman from 


| Pennsylvania has taken his seat, | will proceed. 


Mr. Ivcersout having resumed his seat— 

Mr. WINTHROP proceeded. I was charging 
Trenspieanin with dodging 

this great question; and now he turns upon me 


| and asks me whether, in conversation with some 


one, I used the term ‘‘ scarifying process?’’ I be- 
lieve I did. 


Mr. INGERSOLL. Was it applied to me? 
Mr. WINTHROP. I forget whether it was 


I did understand 


rce. Whether Mr. Webster 
has done so or not, it is not for me to say. I do 


I say 


that the circumstances under which this House is 


called upon to pass these resolutions, are these: 


The honorable member from Pennsylvania arrays 
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a series of charges against Mr. Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States in the years 
1842 and 1843. These charges are Sieinik and 
replied to; and the honorable member, under the 
immediate sting of that denial and repulsion, rises 
in this House and calis for its aid in arraying an 
entirely different and distinct series of charges upon 
uiterly other and separate issues against the same 
distinguished person. Now, does not the obvious 
inquiry present itself, Why, if these charges are 
true, they were not thought of before? Why did 
not that sense of publie duty—that sense of public 
honor, which now calls for an impeachment, if that 
is the object, (though the gentleman from Virginia, 
{Mr. Bavtiy,}) if he is correct, as I believe he 1s, in 
the construction of the law, has shown that any 
idea of that kind, under such circumstances, 1s 
fuule,) require that these new charges should be 
made at some other moment than when, in the 
heat of blood, the gentleman is smarting under the 
sense of imagined or real wrongs? 

Mr. INGERSOLL. 
them tll yesterday. 

Mr. WIN'THROP. Sir, these hearines the day 
after an injury received are to be listened to with 
an ear almost, if not altogether, closed. They are 
to be taken with many grains of salt—these infor- 
mations that are laid the day after an honorable 
gentieman made an assault upon another in another 
branch of this Capitol, I think the common rules 
of candor and fairness required that the gentleman 
should sleep a night or two on this hearsay testi- 
mony, which he says he heard of only yesterday. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. Not hearsay. 

Mr. WINTHROP. The honorable member has 
certainly means of information, hearsay informa- 
tion, not open to all. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. Not hearsay. 

Mr. WIN THROP—(continuing.) And here 
let me protest against the introduction of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky, | Mr. 
Boyp.] ‘The judgment of the Secretary of State 
is to be appealed to on this question. It is to be 
put within the discretion of the friends of the hon- 
orable gentleman from Pennsylvania, whether let- 
ters which may bear upon the question, shall be 
suppressed under the pretence that the interests of 
foreign Governments are concerned. | say that, 
if this House is to institute a personal process of 
this kind, if under the instigation of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, in a moment of passion, this 
Tiouse is to stitute a process against the character 
and fame of a man whose name will live when the 
names of other persons, whom I will not designate, 
shall have perished forever, then let no hostile 
President, or Secretary of State, undertake to dis- 
criminate between papers that are to be produced 
and those that are to be suppressed. Give us all— 
every letter. The honorable member had one let- 
ter which he called for. Did it prove his case? Can 
he prove this new charge by letters written on this 
subject from the earliest days down to that on which 
weare now speaking? Letuscompare the Adminis- 
trations of the State Department in relation to these 
foreign questions from the time when Mr. Jefferson 
was atits head to that of Mr. Buchanan. Let us 
see what the use of this secret-service money was 
in the ease of Texas. Let us see what it was in 
the case of Louisiana, as well as in that of the 
Northeastern boundary. If we are to have any- 
thing, let us have the whole. I demand it all. 
And in behalf of the distincuished Senator whom 
1 am proud this day to call my friend, I challenge 
the judgement of the country upon the issue. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been betrayed mto a more 
extended observation, and have seemingly express- 
ed myself in a much more excited manner than I 
had desiened. Ido not intend to vote against these 
resolutions. T hold it to be an act which will re- 
main without example, without precedent, certain- 
ly, that an honorable member of this House, with- 
out undertaking to state any specific charge; without 
desivnating any particular letter; without fixing 
upon any one precise fact, upon which to base this 
second series of accusations, should call upon this 
House to run a drag-net through the State Depart- 
ment, during a particular period, to see if he could 
not hunt up something in the shape of evidence to 
sustain the miserable slanders which have been be- 
fore the country for two years past. The proceed- 
ing seems to me to be beneath the character and 
the dignity of this House. 

Mr. 1. E. HOLMES said, that if it were possi- 
ble, amidst the excitement, which had been gene- 


Because I never heard of 


| upon any other portion of this House. 





rated, and which naturally sprang from that feel- 
ing which, from a common spark, kindled in the 
breasts of all, that the still small voice of reason 
could be heard, he thoucht that this House would 
deliberate well, would solemnly pause, (however 
great their sympathies with any honorable mem- 


ber might be,) before they adopted the important | 


and comprehensive resolution under consideration. 
The resolution proposed that all that the Govern- 
ment had done under the sanction of a law, ren- 
dered necessary by the exigencies of all Govern- 
ments, which authorized the expenditure of secret- 
service money at certain periods and for certain 
purposes, should be unveiled and fully revealed. 
rhe resolution was not even so limited in its terms 
as to apply to persons in this country, but was as 
comprehensive and enlarged as the uses of that 
money was applicable under the law. And in what 
state of things, at what period of our history, in 
what exigencies of the country, were we called 
upon to unveil this secret-service money and the ap- 
plication thereof? Ata period when he ventured 


to assert, without any knowledge of the action of | 


this Government or of the Administration at this 


time, but with some knowledge of the people with | 


whom we had to deal in the relations we bore to 
the southwestern country, there must be an appli- 
cation of the secret-service fund not here, but in 
other ways. We were called upon to set a prece- 
dent by the resolution, of the application of that 
fund. Could we thus deprive the Government of 
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that reserved power which, under difficult and ex- | 


traordinary circumstances, was beyond the Con- 
stitution and the laws, but which must be vested 
somewhere; which, in Rome, resided in its dicta- 


tors; and which in every Government must be a} 


reserved power somewhere? And the little of such 
power which was left in this Government, pressed 
upon as it was by the Democratic principle which 
almost deprived it of the ability to keep from the 
public eye things which ought not to be disclosed, 
was to be taken away? For, if this resolution 
assed, it would not be limited to the Senator from 
fassachusetts; its effect would not be merely the 
vindication of the honorable gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 


It went to the root of the application of | 


this secret-service fund; a fund which he believed | 


in the present state of the country was imperiously 
demanded. The resolution went not only to the 
case of Mr. Webster, but to the end of the Admin- 
istration of Mr. ‘Tyler; and he supposed that addi- 
tional propositions would be made, the result of 
which would be, to bring out the use that had been 
made of this fund through all Administrations. 


We all know that there was a time when Mr. | 
Madison thought proper to use secret agents for | 


the purpose of eliciting important facts involving 
the very destiny of this Confederacy. 
deprive the Executive of the means to procure in- 
formation which could not otherwise be extracted ? 
There was nothing he (Mr. H.) would notdoasa 
Representative on this floor to aid the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania in vindicating himself, if that 
were required, even by carrying the war into Afri- 
ca, as he believed it was the gentleman’s duty to 
do. As a gentleman, he (Mr. H.) felt that he 
ought to do it, and he had no doubt that he would 
do it. But there were higher considerations and 
nobler objects than even the sympathies of one’s 
heart towards a friend. Let us pause before, for 
a special purpose, we did an act involving general 
cal comprehensive results. 

Mr. SEDDON said no one could feel more sur- 


ce at the sudden and unexpected debate which | 


1ad been sprung upon the committee on the reso- 
lution of the honorable gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia than himself; but he trusted this House would 
not allow itself to be thrown from the balance of 
correct judgment, or be carried away by the ex- 
citing feelings naturally inspired by the character 
of this resolution, He thought, when this House 
came calmly to view the real character of the ques- 
tion now presented to it, it would at once be seen 
by all parties that there was great and palpable 
propriety in the adoption of the resolution, some- 
what modified in its form. And he thought the 
propriety of its adoption was even more clear on 
the part of the friends of the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts, who has been alluded to, than 


Mr. S., 


' (who in many portions of his remarks was doubt- 


fully heard,) as far as could be gathered, proceed- 
ed to say, that after the honorable gentleman from 
Pennsylvania had risen, and upon his official re- 


Should we | 
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| sponsibility declared, not from hearsay, but from 


personal knowledge and examination, that the pro- 
duction of certain documents in the official archives 
of the nation, would show that a hich functionary 
of the Government has been guilty of fraud, cor- 
ruption, and peculation,—when a charge so seri. 
ous, 80 grave in its character, was thus deliberately 
made by a Representative in his seat, it became the 
duty of this House to make the inquiry; it was in 
to the honorable Senator himself, upon whom these 
charges were made. He made not the slizhtest 
pretensions to be a friend, either politically or per- 
sonally, of the honorable Senator from Massachu- 
setts; but he was an American, and wishing to pre- 
serve (as far as it could consistently be done with 
truth) pure and sacred the reputation of American 
statesmen, he was not willing that any man who 
has held the high office of Secretary of State, should 
be charged publicly with these high offences, and 
the opportunity of investigation and proof be de- 
nied. He agreed with the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, [Mr. Hixxiarp,] that that Senator’s friends 
ought to come forward, and boldly and manfully 
challenge investigation into this grave charge in 
this House, which was the grand inquest of the 
nation. 

But while he thought this investigation ought to 
be made, he did not think they ought to carry this 
inquiry one whit beyond the necessity which calls 
for it. He though the resolution ought so to be 
amended as to limit this inquiry and this disclosure 
to the period during which it was alleged these 
acts of peculation and fraud were committed. He 
thought so; he believed, as a general rule, under 
ordinary circumstances great and serious public 
injury must be sustained by the development of 
the manner in which this secret-service fund has 
been used. ‘The very end and purpose of the fund 
would be frustrated and set at naught if they el- 
lowed the general development without great and 
serious cause. He thought the allegation made 
from a high source of fraud and peculation on the 
part of a distinguished public functionary, consti- 
tuted reason abundant for the exception from the 
rule in this particular case. The inquiry ought to 
be made in this particular case; but it ought to be 
limited merely to the case, for it seemed to him 


| that it had already been shown by one or two gen- 


tlemen, that to bring it down to the present time 
might do most serious detriment in the present ex- 
isting foreign relations of the country. Our foreign 
affairs were now unsettled: who could doubt that 


| in the wise Administration and use of this secret- 


service fund, (he spoke entirely without positive 
knowledge on the subject,) there were agents now 
employed? It was unwise, therefore, to extend the 
inquiry down to the present time. 

But the objection that this disclosure, if limited 


| to the particular time during which Mr. Webster 


was Secretary of State, would afford no just op- 
portunity of comparing its use with its use under 
other Administrations, and that what taken by 
itself might seem an improper application of the 


fund, when compared with the practice of the Gov- 


ernment would find in some measure, at least, @ 
justification, had some weight. Mr. S. contended, 
that if any other period was to be embraced in the 


| Inquiry, it should be some preceding and not some 


subsequent one. He hoped the resolution would 
be properly modified, and he should vote for it, 
with the desire to do justice to the high function- 
ary whose character was assailed, and not with 
the slightest desire to injure or impair his well- 
deserved fame. 

In conclusion, he offered the following amend- 
ment to the resolution: 5 

After the figures 1841, insert “ until the retire- 
ment of Daniel Webster, Esq., from the Depart- 


| ment of State.’’ 


Mr. ADAMS asked for the reading of the reso- 
lution, as modified; which having been read, Mr. 
A. proceeded to address the House. Owing ' 


his position in the Hall, and the great confusion 


which occasionally prevailed, increased by almost 
incessant conversations, it was very difficult tocatch, 
otherwise than doubtfully, some of his particular 
expressions. But the reporter thinks that, proba- 
bly, he will not be far out of the way in presenting 
that gentleman as follows: : 
Mr. Sreaxer: I wish this House would divest 
itself of every sentiment or feeling connected with 
circumstances’ extraneous to this resolution, and 
would consider it as a measure of very great Im- 
portance, carrying out or violating the provisions 
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